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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Thanks to Thiele, to nylten-Cavallius and 
Stephens, and to Ashjdrnsen and ]\rop, Scandina¬ 
vian Folklore is well to the front. Its treasures 
are many, and of much value. One may he almost 

t 

sorry to find among them the originals of many of 
our English tales. Are wo indebted to the folk 
o&other nations for all our folk-tales ? It would 
almost seem so. 

I 

I have introduced into the ])resont volume only 
one or two storicv from the Prose Edda. Space 
would not allow me to give so much of the 
Edda as I could have wished. 

In selecting and translating the matter for this 
volume, I have endeavoured to make the book 
such as wmld afibrd its readers a fair general 
view of tlic main features of the Folklore of the 
North. C. J. T. 
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THE WONDERFUL FLOUGH 

There was once a farmer who was master of one 
of the little black dwarfs that are the blacksmiths 

V * 

and armourers, and he {;ot him in a very curious 
way. On the road leading to this farmer’s ground 
there stood a stone cross, and every morning as he 
wen4 to his work he used to stop and kneel down 
before this cross, and pray for some minutes. 

On one of these occasions he noticed on the erbss 
a pretty, bright insect, of such a brilliant hue that 
he could not recollc'^ having ever before seen the 
like in an insect, lie wondered greatly at this, 
but still he did not disturb it. The insect did not 
remain long quiet, but ran without ceasing back¬ 
wards and forwards upon the cross, as if it was in 
pain and wanted to get awaj’’. 

Next morning the farmer again saw the very same 
insect, and again it was running to and fro in the 
same state of uneasiness. The farmer began now 
to have some suspicions about it, and thought to 
himself— 

“ Would this now be one of the little black 
enchantors 1 It runs about just like one that has sAi* 
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ovil cunscieucc, as one that would, but cannot, get 
away.” 

» A variety of thoughts and conjectures passed 
through his mind, and ho remembered what he had 
often heard from his father and other oM people, 
that when any of the underground people chance to 
touch anything holy they are held fast and cannot 
quit the spot, and so they are extremely careful to 
avoid all such things. 

“]Jut,” thought he, “ you may even be something 
else, and 1 should, peihaps, be committing a sin 
in iaking the little insect away.” 

So he let it stay where it was. 

When, however, ho twice again found it in the 
same place, and still running about with the same 
signs of uneasiness, ho said— 

“No, it is not all right with it, so now, in the 
name of God.” 

lie made a grasp at the insect, which resisted and 
clung fast to the stone; but he held it tight, and tore it 
away by main force, and lo! then he found he had, by 
the top of the head, a little ugly black chap, about six • 
inches long, screeching and kicking at a furious rate. 

The farmer was greatly astounded at this sudden 
transformation. Still he hold his prize fast, and kept 
calling to him, wliilo he administered to him a few 
smart slaps— 

“Be quiet, be quiet, my little man! If crying 
was to do the business, we might look for heroes 
in swaddling-clothes. We 11 just take you with us 
<kbit, and see what you are good for.’" • 

f 
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The little follow trembled and shook in every 
limb, and then began to whimper most piteously, 
aiicT begged of the farmer to let liinf go. 

“No, my lad,'’ rei»lied the farmer, “I will not lot 
you go till you tell me who you arc, and how you 
came here, and what trade you know that enables 
you to earn j’oiir bread in the worhl.” 

At this the little man grinned and shook his head, 
but said not a* word in reply, only begging and pray¬ 
ing the more to get loose. The farmer thought ho 
must now entreat him if he would coax any informa¬ 
tion out of him. But it was all to no purpose. Ho 
then adopted the contrary method, and whijiped and 
slashed him, but just to as little effect. The little 
bla^ thing remained as dumb as the grave, for this 
species is the most mg,licious and obstinate of all 
the underground folk. 

The farmer now got angry, and said— 

“Do but bo quiet, my child. 1 should be a 
fool to put myself fiito a passion with such a little 
brat. Never fear, I shall soon make you tame 
enough.” 

So saying, he ran home with him, and claj^ped him 
into a black sooty iron pot, and put the iron lid 
upon it, and laid on the top of the lid a great heavy 
stone. Then he set the pot in a dark, cold room, 
and as he was going out, said to him— 

. “ Stay there, now, and freeze till you are black! 
1 ’ll engage that at last you will answer me civilly.” 

Twice a week the farmer went regularly into the 
room^and asked his little black captive if ho woi^d 
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aAswcr him now, but the little one still obstinately 
persisted in his silence. The farmer had, without 
bucccss, pursued this course for six weeks, at the 
end of which time his prisoner at last gave up. One 
day, as the farmer was opening the room door, 
of his own accord he asked him to come and take 
him out of his dirty, gloomy dungeon, promising 
that ho would now cheerfully do all that was wanted 
of him. 

The farmer first ordered him to tell him his 
history. The black on<* replied— 

“My dear friend, you know it just as well as I 
do, or else you never would have had me here. 
You see I happened by chance to come too near 
the cross, a thing we little people may not do- and 
then I was held fast,' and oldiged instantly to let 
m} body become visible. In order that people might 
not recognise mo, I turned myself into an ihsect. 
But you found me out. When we get fastened to 
holy or consecrated things we can never get away 
from them unless a man takes us off. That, how¬ 
ever, does not hap 2 )en without plague and annoyance 
to us; though, indeed, to say the truth, the staying 
fastened there is not over pleasant. So I struggled 
against you too, for wo have a natural aversion to 
let ourselves be taken in a man’s hand.” 

“ Ho, ho! is that the tune with you ? ” cried the 
farmer. “You have a natural aversion have you^ 
Believe me, my sooty friend, I have just the same 
for you, and so you shall be away without a moment’s 
*(>elay, and we will lose no time in making our bargain 
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with each other. But you must first make me sofho 
prc^nt.” 

“ What you will you have only to* ask,” said thh 
little one, “ silver and gold, and precious stones, 
and costly fumituVe—all shall be thine in less 
th%n an instant.” 

“Silver and gold, and precious stones, and all 
such glittering fine things, will I none,” said the 
farmer. “They have turned the heart and broken 
the nock of many a one before now, and few are they 
whoso lives they make happy. I know that j^ou 
are handy smiths, and have many a strange thing 
with you that other smiths know nothing about. 
So, come now, swear to me that you will make me 
an won plough, such that the smallest foal may be 
able to draw it without being tirc<l, and then run 
off with you as fast as your legs will carry y<^,” 
So the black swore, and then the farmer cried out— 


“Now, in the name of God. There you are at 
liberty,” and the little one vanished like lightning. 

Next morning, before the sun was up, there stood 
in the farmer’s yard a new iron ])lough, and ho yoked 
his dog, Water, to it; and though it was of the size 
of an ordinary plough, Water drew it with ease 
through the heaviest clayJand, and it tore up prodi¬ 
gious furrows. The farmer used this plough for many 
years, and the smallest foal or the leanest little horse 
could draw it through the ground, to the amaze¬ 
ment of every one who beheld it, without turning 
a single hair. 


This plough m{ide a rich man of the farmer, fdi* 
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it lost him no horso-flesh, and he led a cheerful and 
contented life by moans of it. 

* Hereby we may see that moderation holds out the 
longest, and that it is not good to covet too much. 



HOW A LAD STOLE THE CHANT'S 
• TEEASURE. 

Once upon a time there lived a peasant who had 
three sons. The two elder ones used to go ^ith 
him to the field and to the forest, and helped him 
in his work, but the youngest remained at home 
with his mother, to help her in the house. His 
brothers despised him for doing this, and whenever 
they had a chance they used him badly. • 

At length the father and mother died, and the 
sons divided the property among them. As might 
have been looked tne elder brothers took all 
that was of any value for themselves, leaving nothing 
to the youngest but an old cracked kneading-trough, 
which neither of them thought worth the having. 

/‘The old trough,”said one of the brothers, “will 
do very well for our young brother, for ho is always 
baking and scrubbing.” 

The boy thought this, as was only natural, a 
•poor thing to inherit, but ho could do nothing, 
and he now recognised that it would be no use 
his remaining at home, so he wislied his brothers 
good»bye, and went off to seek his fortune.* On 
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coming to the side of a lake ho made his trough 
water-tight with oakum, and converted it into a 
little boat. TJien he found two sticks, and uSing 
these as oars rowed away. 

When he had crossed the water, he saw a largo 
palace, and entering it, ho asked to speak with the 
king. The king questioned him respecting his family 
and the purpose of his visit.. 

I,” said the boy, “ am tlie son of a*jjoor peasant, 
and all I have in the world is an old kneading- 
trough. I have come hero to seek work.” 

TJie king laughed when ho heard this. 

“Indeed,” said ho, “you have not inherited much, 
but fortune works many a change.” 

He took the lad to bo one of his servants, and 
ho became a favourite for his courage and honesty. 

Now the king who owned this palace had an 
onl^ daughter, who was so beautiful and so clever 
that she was talked of all through the kingdom, 
and many came from th^ and from the west 
to ask her hand in marriage. The princess, however, 
rejected them all, saying that none should have 
her for his wife unless ho brought her for a wed¬ 
ding-present four valuable things belonging to a 
giant who lived on the other side of the lake. 
These four treasures were a gold sword, three gold 
hens, a gold lantern, and a gold harp. 

Many king’s sons and many good warriors tried 
to win these treasures, but none of them oame back,' 
for the giant caught them all and eat them. The 
king •was very sorrowful, for he feared that at this 
ra^ his daughter wc^ld never get a husband, 
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and so he would not have a son-in-law to whom*to 
le^e his kingdom. 

The boy when he heard of thi? thought that 
it might bo well worth his while to try to win the 
king’s beautiful daughter. So he M^ent to the king 
one day, and told him what he meant to do. When 
the king heard him, ho got angry, and said— 

“Do you think that you, who are only a servant, 
can do what great warriors have failed in ? *’ 

The boy, however, was not to be dissuaded, and 
begged him so to let him go that at last the king 
grow calmer and gave him his permission, “But,” 
said he, “ you will lose your life, and I shall be sorry 
to miss you.” 

With that they parted. 

The boy went down to the shore of the lake, and, 
having found his trough, he looked it over very 
closely. Then he got into it and rowed across the 
lake, and coming to the giant’s dwelling he hid him¬ 
self, and stayed the^'iiignt there. 

Very early in the morning, before it was light, 
the giant went to his barn, and began to thrash, 
making such a noise that the mountains all around 
echoed again. When the boy heard this he collected 
some stones and put them in his pouch. Then he 
climbed up on to the roof of the barn and made a little 
hole BO that be could look in. Now the giant had 
. by his side his golden sword, which had the strange 
property that it clanked whenever the giant was 
angry. While the giant was busy thrashing at full 
speed, the boy threw a little stone which hft the 
sword, and caused it to cluijk. , 
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^ Why do you clank 1 ” said the giant. “ I am not 
angry.” 

He went on thrashing, but the next moment 
the sword clanked again. Once more the giant 
pursued his work, and the sword clanked a third 
time. Then the giant got so angry that he undid 
the belt, and threw the sword out of the barn door. 

“Lie there,” said ho, “till I have dope my thrash- 

• W 

mg. 

The lad waited no longer, but slipping down 
from the roof seized on the sword, ran to his boat, 
and rowed across the water. On reaching the other 
side he hid his treasure, and was full of glee at the 
success of his adventure. 

The next day ho filled his pouch with c(9m, 
put a bundle of bast-twine in his boat, and once 
more set off to the giant’s dwelling. He lay hiding 
for a time, and then he saw the giant’s three gofden 
hens walking about on the sho ^ and spreading their 
feathers, which sparkled beautifully in the bright 
sunshine. He was soon near them, and began to 
softly load them on, scattering corn for them out 
of his pouch. While they wore picking the boy 
gradually led them to the water, till at last he got 
them into his little boat. Then he jumped in him¬ 
self, secured the fowl with his twine, pushed out 
from the shore, and rowed as quickly as he could 
to the other side of the water. 

The third day he put some lumps of salt into 
his pouch, and again rowed across the lake. As 
night came on he noticed how the smoke rose from 
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the giant’s dwelling, and concluded that the giafit’s 
wiie was busy getting ready his food. IIo crept 
up on to the roof, and, looking down through the 
hole by which the smoke escaped, saw a large 
caldron boiling on the fire. Then he took the 
lujpps of salt out of his pouch, and threw them one 
by one into the pot. Having done this, ho crept 
down from the roof, and waited to see what would 
follow. 

Soon after the giant’s wife took the caldron 
off the fire, poured out the porridge into a bowl, 
and put it on the table. The giant was hungry, 
and he fell to at once, but scarcely had he tasted 
the porridge when he foiiml it too salt. He got 
veny angry, and started from his seat. The old 
woman made what excuse she could, and said that 
the porridge must be good; but the giant declared 
he Would eat no more of the stuff, and told her to 
taste it for herself. She did so, and pulled a terrible 
face, for she had iidvcr in her life tasted such 
abominable stuff 

There was nothing for it but she must make 
some new porridge. So she seized a can, took the 
gold lantern down from the wall, and went as fast 
os she could to the well to draw some water. She 
put the lantern down by the side of the well, and 
was stooping down to get the water, when the boy 
• ran to her, and, laying hold of her by the feet, threw 
her head over heels into the well. He seized hold 
of the golden lauteru, ran away as fast as he could 
to his boat, and rowed across the water in safely.* • 
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The giant sat for a long time wondoiing why his 
wife was away so long. At last he went to Ig'^k 
for her, but nai,hing could he see of her. Then he 
heard a splashing in the well, and finding she was 
in the water, he, with a lot of work, got her out. 

“Where is my gold lantern?'* was the first thing 
ho asked, as tlio old woman came round a little. 

“ I don’t know,” answered she. “ Somebody came, 
caught me ])y the feet, and threw mo into the well.” 

The giant was very angry at this. 

“Three of my treasures,” said he, “have gone, 
and 1 have now only my golden harp left. But, 
whoever the thief may bo, ho shall not have that; 1 
will keep that safe under twelve locks.” 

While these things occurred at the giant’s dwollifiig, 
the boy sat on the other side of the water, rejoicing 
tliat^he had got on so well. 

The most difficult task, however, had yet to be 
<lone, and for a long time ho thought over how ho 
could get the golden harj). ‘Sngth he determined 
to row over to the giant s place and see if fortune 
would favour him. 

No sooner said than done. lie rowod over, and 
went to a liiding-placo. The giant had, however, 
been on the watch, and had seen him. So he rushed 
forw’ard in a terrible rage and seized the boy, saying— 

“ So I have caught you at last, you young rascal. 
You it was w'ho stole my sword, my three gold hens, 
and my gold lantern.” 

The boy was terribly afraid, for he thought his 
last hbur was come. i. 
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“ Spare my life, father,” said he humbly, “ Mid 
I ^11 never come here again.” 

“No,” replied the giant, “I wilP do the same 
with you as with the others. No one slips alive 
out of my hands.” 

Jpe then shut the boy up in a sty, and fed him 
with nuts and sweet milk, so as to get him nice 
and fat preparatory to killing and eating him. 

The lad Avas a prisoner, but he ate and drank 
and made himself as easy as he could. After some 
time the giant wanted to find out if he were fat 
enougli to be killed. So he went to the sty, made 
a little hole in the w^all, and told the boy to put 
his finger through it. The Lad knew what he wanted, 
so instead of putting out his finger he poked out 
a little peeled alder twig. The giant cut the twig, 
and the red sap ran out. Then ho thought the boy 
mu^ be yet very lean since his flesh was so hard, 
so he caused a greater supply of milk and nuts to 
bo given to him. * flo 

Some time after, the giant again visited the sty, 
and ordered the boy to put his finger through the 
hole in the wall. The lad now i)oked out a cabbage- 
stalk, and the giant, having cut it with his knife, 
concluded that the lad must be fat enough, his flesh 
seemed so soft. 

The next morning the giant said to his wife— 

. “ The boy seems to be fat enough now, mother; 

take him then to-day, and bake him in the oven, 
while 1 go and ask our kinsfolk to the feast 

The old woman promised to do what her hifsband 
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told her. So, having heated the oven, she dragged 
out tlie hoy to bake him. 

“ Sit on the .shovel,” said she. 

The boy did so, but when the old woman raised 
the shovel the boy always fell off. So they went on 
many times. At last the giantess got angry, and 
scolded the boy for being so awkward; the lad excused 
himself, saying that he did not know the way to 
sit on the shovel. 

“Look at me,'’ said the woman, “ I will show you.*’ 

So she sat herself down on the shovel, bending 
her-back and dra^^dng up her knees. No sooner was 
she seated than the boy, seizing hold of the handle, 
pushed her into the oven and slammed the door to. 
Then he took the woman’s fur cloak, stuffed it^out 
with straw, and laid it on the bed. Seizing the 
giant’s bunch of keys, ho oiitucd the twelve locks, 
snatched up the golden harp, and ran down to his 
boat, which ho had hidden among the flags on the 
shore. ' 

The giant soon afterwards came home. 

“Whore can my wdfo be?"said he, “No doubt 
she has lain down to sleep a bit. Ah! 1 thought 
so.” 

The old woman, however, slept a long while, and 
the giant could not 'wake her, though he was now 
expecting his friends to arrive. 

“Wake up, mother,** cried he, but no one replied.. 
He called again, but Uiere was no response. He got 
angry, and, going to the bed, he gave the fur cloak 
^ ^ood shake. Then ho found that it was his 
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wife, but only a bundlo of straw put in hor clotlios. 
At this the giant grew alarmed, and he ran oft to 
look after his golden harp. He foundohis keys gone, 
the twelve locks undone, and the harp missing. He 
went to the oven and opened the door to sec how 
the meat for the feast was going on. Behold ! there 
safTliis wife, baked, and grinning at him. 

Then the giant was almost mad with grief and 
rage, and he •rushed out to seek the lad who had 
done him all this mischief. He came down to the 
edge of the water and found him sitting in his boat, 
playing on the harp. The music came over the water, 
and the gold strings shone wonderfully in the 
sunshine. The giant jumped into the water after 
the ,boy; but finding that it was too deep, he laid 
himself down, and began to drink the water in order 
to make the lake shallower. He drank witl^ all 
his might, and by this means sot up a current which 
drew the boat nearer and nearer to the shore. 
Just when he was so lay hold of it he burst, 

for he had drunk too much; and there was an end 
of him. 

Tlie giant lay dead on the shore, and the boy 
moved away across the lake, full of joy and 
happiness. When he came to land, he combed his 
golden hair, put on fine clothes, fastened the giants 
gold sword by his side, an^ taking the gold harp 
in one hand and the gol^ lantern in the other, 
he led the gold fowl after him, and went to the 
king, who was sitting in the great hall of the palace 
suiTcyinded by his courtiers. When the kmg saw 
TJttar]^^r A k^shna ' : c JLIL’ : ary 

♦ out . T. 
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tl\p boy he was heartily glad. The lad went to the 
king’s beautiful daughter, saluted her courteously, 
and laid the# giant’s treasures before her. Then 
there was great joy in tlie palace, that the princess 
had after all got the giant’s treasures and so bold 
and handsome a bridegroom. The wedding was 
celebrated soon after with very much splendour 
and rejoicing; and w^hen the king died the lad 
succeeded him, ruling over all the land both long 
and happily. 

I know no more respecting them. 



• TALES OF GATS. 

The house of*Katliolm (Cat-isle) near Gronaac, in 
Jutland, got its name from the following circumstance. 

There was a man in Jutland who had made a 
good deal of money hy improper means. When* he 
died he left his property etpially among his throe 
sons. The youngest, when he got his share, thought 
to himself— 

“ What comes with sin goes with sorrow',” and he 
resolved to submit his money to the w'ater-oi*d(;jil, 
thinking that the ill-got money would sink to the 
bottom, and wdiat w'as honestly acquired swum on 
the top. He according?; ..«t all his money into the 
water, and only one solitary farthing swam. With 
this he bought a cat, and ho w'ent to sea and visited 
foreign parts. At length he chanced to come to a 
place where the people were sadly plagued by an 
enormous number of rats and mice, and as his cat had 
had kittens by this time, he acquired great wealth 
by selling them. So he came home to Jutland, and 
built himself a house, which he called Katholm. 

There was one time a poor sailor out of Eibc, 
who came to a foreign island whose iuhabit&uUt« 

Saininnav$gH it c« 
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\V\3re grievously plagued with mice. By good luck 
he had a cat of his own on board, and the pe'^plc 
of the island *gave him so much gold for it that ho 
went home as fast as he could to fetch more cats, 
and by this traflic ho in a short time grew so rich 
that he had no need of any more. Some time a'^tor, 
when he was on his deathbed, he bequeathed a large 
sum of money for tlm building of ^tibe Cathedral, 
and a proof of tliis is still to bo seen in a carving 
over the east dour of the church, representing a cat 
and four mice. The door is called Cat-head Door 
(Kathoved Dor). 



TITE MAGICIAN’S nAU(4HTEH. 


Just on the Finluiitl frontiers there is situated a 
high mountain, which, on the Swedish sir]p, is 
covered with hoautiful copse wood, and on the other 
with dark pine-trees, so closely ranked together, and 
so luxuriant in shade, that one might almost say 
thcv smallest bird could not find its way througli 
the tliickets. Below the copsewood there stands a 
chapel with the image of St. George, as guaitlian 
of the land and as a defence against dragons, if 
there be such, and other monsters of paganism, while, 
on the other side, on the borders of the dark fir- 
wood, are certain cottages inhabited by wicked sorcer¬ 
ers, who have, moreover, a cave cut so deep into the 
mountain that it joins wdth the bottomless abyss, 
wdieuce come all the demons that assist them. Tiio 
Swedish Christians w^ho dwelt in the neighbourhood 
of this mountain thought it would be necessary, 
besides the chapel and statue of St. George, to 
choose some living protector, and therefore selected 
an ancient warrior, highly reuowmetl for his prowess 
in the battle-held, who had, in his old age, become 
a mo@ik. When this man w^egit to take up his abcKie 
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upoTii the mountains, his only son (for he had foimcrly 
lived as a married man in the world) would on 
account leave him, but lived there also, assisting his 
father in his duties as watcher, and in the exercises 
of prayer and penitence, fully equalling the example 
that was now afforded him as he had formerly done 
his example as a soldier. 

The life led by those two valiant champions is 
said to have been most admirable and pious. 

Once on a time it happened that the young hero 
went out to cut wood in the forest. He bore a sharp 
axe on his shoulders, and was besides girded with u 
great sword; for as the woods were not only full of 
wild beasts, but also haunted by wicked men, the 
pious hermits took the precaution of always gemg 
armed. While the good youtli was forcing his way 
through the thickest of the copsewood, and already 
beheld over it the pointed tops of the fir-trees'(for 
ho was close on the Finland frontier), there rushed 
out against him a great white wolf, so that he had 
only just time enough to leap to one side, and not 
being able immediately to draw his sword, he dung 
his axe at his assailant. The blow was so well aimed 
thatit struck one of the wolfs fore-legs, and the animal, 
being sorely wounded, limped back, with a yell of 
anguish, into tho wood. The young hermit warrior, 
however, thought to himself— 

“ It is not enough that 1 am rescued, but 1 must 
take such measures that no one else may in future 
be injured, or even terrified by this wild beast" 
he rushed in as f^t as possible among tie fir- 
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trees, and inflicted such a vehement blow with* his 
sflTord on the wolfs head, that the animal, gioaning 
piteously, fell to the ground. Hereupon thero came 
over the young man all at once a strange mood of 
regret and compassion for his poor victim. Instead 
of^putting it immediately to death, he bound up the 
wounds as well as he could with moss and twigs of 
trees, placed it on a sort of canvas sling on which 
he was in the habit of carrying great fagots, and 
with much labour brought it homo, in hopes that he 
might be able at last to cure and tame his fallen 
adversary. Ho did not find his father in the cottage, 
and it was not without some fear and anxiety that 
lie laid the w^olf on his OAvn bed, which was made 
of sinoss and rushes, and over -which ho had nailed 
St. George and the Dragon. Ho then turned to the 
fire-place of the small hut, in order to prepifio a 
healing salve for the wounds. While he was thus 
occupied, how much was ho astonished to hear the 
moanings and lamentations of a human voice from 
the bed on w-hich ho had just before deposited the 
wolf. On returning thither his wonder was inex¬ 
pressible on perceiving, instead of the frightful wild 
beast, a most beautiful damsel, on whoso head the 
wound which he had inflicted was bleeding through 
her fine golden hair, and whose right arm, in all 
its grace and snow-white luxuriance, was stretched 
out motionless, for it had been broken by the blow 
from his axe. 

“ Pray,” said she, " have pity, and do not kyi me 
outright The little life tfeat I have still left*is. 
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indeed, painful enough, and may not last long; yot, 
sad as my condition is, it is yet tenfold better thf>n 
death.” 

The young man then sat down weeping beside 
hor, and she explained to him that she was the 
daughter of a magician, on the other side of Jihe 
mountain, who had sent her out in the shape of a 
wolf to collect ])hints from places which, in her own 
proper form, she could not have reached. It was 
hut in terror she had made that violent spring 
whiph the youth had mistaken for an Jittack on him, 
when her only wish had been to pass liy him. 

“But }ou directly broke my right arm,” said she, 
“though I had no evil design against you.” 

How she had now regained her proper shapes she 
could not imagine, but to the youth it was quite 
cleifr that the pict ni’c of St. George and the Dragon 
had broken the spell by wliicli the poor girl ha<] 
been transformed. ^ 

AVhile the son was thus occupied, the old man 
1‘eturned home, and soon heard all that had occurred, 
perceiving, at the same time, that if the young 
l»agan wanderer had boon released from the spells 
by which she liad boon bound, the youth was, in his 
turn, enchanted and spellbound by her beauty and 
amiable behaviour. 

From that moment he exerted himself to the 
utmost for the welfare of her soul, endeavouring to 
convert her to Christianity, while his son attended to 
tlie pure of her wounds; and, as their endeavours 
were on both sides si^ccessfiil, it was resolved that 
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the luvers should bo united in marriage, for the youth 
liQi} not restricted liimsclf by any monastic vows. 

The magician’s daughter was no>^ restored to 
perfect health. A day had been appointed for her 
baptism and marriage. It happened that one evening 
the^ bride and bridegroom went to take a pleasure 
walk through the woods. The sun was yet high 
ill the west, and shone so fervently through the 
beech-trees on the green turf that they could never 
resolve on turning home, but went still deeper 
and deeper into the forest. Then the bride told him 
stories of her early life, and sang old songs wfiicli 
she liad learned when a child, and which sounded 
beautifully amid the woodland solitude. Though the 
words Avere such that they could not bo agreeable 
to the youth’s cars (for she had learned them among 
her pagan and wicked relations), yet he could-not 
interrupt her, first, because he loved her so dearly, 
and, secondly, because she sang in a voice so clear 
and sweet that the whole forest seemed to rejoice 
in her music. At last, however, the pointed heads 
of the pine-trees again became visible, and the youth 
wished to turn back, in order that he might not 
come again too near the hated Finnish frontier. 
His bride, however, said to him— 

“Dearest Conrad, why should we not walk on a 
little further 1 I would gladly see the very place 
where you so cruelly wounded me on the head and 
arm, and made me prisoner, all which has, in the end 
contributed to my happiness. Moth inks we are now 
very »«ar the spot.” , • 
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5A.ccordiiigly they sought about hero and there 
until at last the twilight fell dim and heavy on ihe 
dense woods.' The suii hail long since set. The 
moon, however, had risen, and, as a light broke forth, 
the lovers stood on the Finland frontier, or rather 
thc}^ must have gone already some distance beypnd 
it, for the bridegroom was exceedingly terrified when 
he found his cap lifted from his head, as if by human 
hand, though ho saw on^y the branch of a fir-tree 
Immediately thereafter the whole air around them 
was filled with strange and supernatural beings— 
witches, devils, dwarfs, hornetl-owls, fire-eyed cats, 
and a thousand other wretches that could not be 
named and described, whirled around them as if 
dancing to rapid music. When the bride had locked 
on for a while, she broke out into loud laughter, 
and at last began to dance furiously along with 
them. The poor bridegroom might shout and pray 
as much and as earnestly as he would, for she never 
attended to him, but at last transformed herself 
in a manner so extraordinary that ho could not 
distinguish her from the other dancers. He thought, 
however, that he had kept his eyes upon her, and 
seized on one of the dancers ; but alas ! it was only a 
horrible spectre which held him fast, and throw its 
wide waving shroud around him, so that he could 
not make his escape, while, at the same time, some 
of the subterraneous black demons pulled at his legs, 
and wanted to bear him down along with them into 
their bottomless caves. 

^Fortunately he happened at that moment ta cross 
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himself and call on the name of the Saviour, upon 
wh^ch the ivhole of this vile assembly fell into con¬ 
fusion. They howled aloud* and ran dS in all direc¬ 
tions, while Conrad in the meantime saved himself 
by recrossing the frontier, and getting under the 
projection of the Swedish copsewood. His beautiful 
bride, however, was completely lost; and by no 
endeavours could ho ever obtain her again, though 
he often came to the Finland border, called out her 
name aloud, wept and prayed, but all in vain. Many 
times, it is true, he saw her floating a])out through 
the pine-trees, as if in chase, but she was always 
accompanied by a train of frightful creatures, and 
she herself also looked wild and disfigured. For the 
mos^ part she never noticed Conrad, but if she could 
not help fixing her ej^es uj)on him, she laughed so 
immoderately, and in a mood of merriment so strange 
and unnatural, that ho was terrified and made the 
sign of the cross, ^vheroupon she always fled away, 
howling, into one of the thickets. 

Conrad fell more and more into melancholy 
abstraction, hardly ever spoke, and though he had 
given over his vain walks into tlie forest, yet if 
one asked him a question, the only answer he 
returned was— 

“Ay, she is gone away beyond the mountains,” 
so little did he know or remember of any other 
object in the world but the lost beauty. 

At last he died of grief; and according to a request 
which he had once made, his father prepared a grave 
for bto on the place where tfje bride was found and 
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though during the fulhlmeut of this duty ho 
had enough to do—ono while in contending vreth 
his crucilix 'against evil spirits, and at another, 
with his sword against wild beasts, which were 
no doubt sent thither hy the magicians to attack 
and annoy him. At length, however, ho brought his 
task to an end, and thereafter it seemed as if the 
bride mourned for the youth’s untimely death, for 
there was heard often a sound of howling and 
lamentation at the grave. For the most part, indeed, 
this voice is like the voices of wolves, yet, at the 
sanie time, human accents are to be distinguished, 
and I myself have often listened thereto on dark 
winter nights. 

Alas * that the poor maiden should have venlMred 
again so near the accursed paths she had once 
reiU‘unced. A few steps in the backward course, 
and all is lost I 



THE HIIJ. MAN INVITED TO THE 
. CIIIHSTENINI^. 

The hill-peoplo are excessively frightened during 
thunder. When, therefore, they see l>ad weather 
coming on, they lose no time in getting to the shelter 
of their hills. This terror is also the cause of their 
not being able to endure the beating of a drum 
They take it to be the rolling «^f thunder. It is, 
therefore, a good recipe for banishing them to beat 
a drum every day in the neighbourhood of thttir 
hills, for they immediately pack up, and depart to 
some quieter residence. ^ 

A farmer lived once in great friendship and 
concord with a hill-man, whose hill was in his lands. 
One time when his wife was about to have a child, 
it gave him great perplexity to think that lie could 
not well avohl inviting the hill-maii to the christen¬ 
ing, which might, not improhahly, bring him into 
ill repute with the priest and the other people of 
the village. Ho w-as going about pondering deeply, 
but in vain, how he might get out of this dilemma, 
when it came into his head to ask the advice of the 
boy that kept his pigs, who had a great head-piece, 
and llad often helped him »hefore. The pig-bo'y 
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ipstantly undertook to arrange the matter with the 
hill-man in such a manner that he should not ivily 
stay away \.ithout being offended, but, moreover, 
give a good christening present. 

Accordingly, wlien it was night, he took a sack 
on Ills shoulder, went to the hill-man’s hill, knocked, 
and was admitted. Ho delivered his message, gave 
his master's compliments, and requeiate<l the honour 
of his company at the christening. The hill-man 
thanked him, and said— 

“ I think it is but right I should give you a christen¬ 
ing present.” 

■\Vith these words he opened his money-chests, 
bidding the boy hold up his sack while ho poured 
money into it. 

“ Is there enough now ? ” said he, when ho had 
pqt a good quantity into it. 

“ Many give more, few give less,” replied the boy. 

The hill-man once more fell to tilling the sack, 
and again asked— 

“ Is there enough now 1 ” 

The boy ]ifte<l the sack a little off the ground to see 
if he was able to carry any more, and then answered— 

“ It is about what most people give.” 

Upon this the hill-man emptied the whole chest 
into the bag, and once more asked— 

“ Is there enough now 1 ” 

The guardian of the pigs now saw that there was 
as much in the sack as he would be able to carry, 
so he answered— 

c “^No one gives more^ most people give less. ”4 , 
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“ Come now,” said the hill-man, “ let us hear who 
els^S to be at the christening.” 

“ Ah/ said the boy, “ we are-to have great many 
strangers and great people. First and foremost, we 
are to have three priests and a bishop.” 

“ Hem! ” mattered the hill-man ; “ however, those 
gentlemen usually look only after the eating and 
drinking; they will never take any notice of me. 
Well, who else 

“ Then we have asked St. Peter and St. Paul.” 

“ Hem 1 hem 1 However, there will be a byo-placc 
for mo behind the stove. Well, and what then 'I ” 

“ Then Our Lady herself is coming 

“ Hem! hem ! hem I However, guests of such high 
rank «ome late and go away eaily. But toll me, my 
lad, what sort of music is it you are to have ? ” 

“Music,” said the boy, “why, we are to haye 
drums.” 

“Drums ! ” repeated the troll, quite teriified. “No, 
no 1 Thank you. I shall sta^ at home in that case. 
Give my best respects to your master, and I thank 
him for the invitation, but I cannot come. 1 did but 
once go out to take a little walk, and some people 
began to beat a drum. 1 hurried home, and was 
but just got to my door when they ilung the drum¬ 
stick after mo, and broke one of my shins. 1 have 
been lame of that leg ever since, and 1 shall take 
good care in future to avoid that sort of music.” 

So saying he helped the boy to put the sack on 
his back, once more chai'ging him to present his 
best rappects to his master. ^ * • 



THE MEAL OF FROTIIT. 

Gold is called by the poets the meal of Frothi, and 
the origin of the term is found in this story. 

■ Odin had a son naiiie<i Skioldr who settled and 
reignc<l in the land i\hich is now called Denmark, 
but was then calbvl Gotlan<L Skioldr had a son 
named Frithleif, who reigned after him. Frithleif's 
son was called Frothi, and succcedeil him on the 
throne. At the time that the Emperor Augustus 
made i>eaco over the whole world, Christ was born, hut 
as i’rothi was the most powerful of all the monarchs 
of the north, that f^cace, wherever the Danish 
language was spoken, was imputed to him, and the 
Northmen called it Frothi's peace. 

At that time no man hurt another, even if he 
found the murderer of his father or brother, loose or 
bound. Theft and robbery were then unknown, 
insomuch that a gold armlet lay for a long time un> 
touched in Jalangurshcath. 

Frothi chanced to go on a friendly visit to a 
certain king in Sweden, named Fioluir, and there 
purchased two female slaves, called Fenia and Menia, 

oqi£ally distinguished^ for their stature and strength. 

80 
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In those days there were found in Denmark two 
qijgm-stones of such a size, that no one was able 
to move them, and these null-stones*'were endued 
with such virtue, that the quern in grinding produced 
whatever the grinder wished for. The quern was 
called Grotti. Ho who presented this quern to 
Frothi was called Hengikioptr (hanging-chops). 
King Frothi caused those slaves to be Inought to 
the quern, and ordered them to grind gold, peace, 
and pros])crity for Frothi. The king allowed them no 
longer rest or sleep than while the cuckoo was silent 
or a verse could be recited. Then they-arc saitf to 
have sung the lay called Grotta-Savngr, and before 
they ended their song to have ground a hostile army 
agaigst Frothi, insomuch, that a certain sea-king, 
called Mysiugr, arriving the same night, slew Frothi, 
taking groat spoil. And so ended Frothi’s poace.^ 
Mysingr took with him the quern, Grotti, with 
Feiiia and Menia, and ordered them to grind salt. 
About midnight they asked Mysiugr whetlier he 
had salt enough. On his ordering them to go on 
grinding, they went on a little longer till the ship 
sank under the weight of the salt. A whirlj)ool was 
produced, where the waves are sucked up by the mill- 
eye, and the waters of the sea have been salt ever 
since, 



THE LOST BELL. 

A shepherd’s hoy, belonging to Patzig, about half 
a ntilo from Bergen, where there are great numbers 
of underground i)eoplc in the hills, found one morn¬ 
ing a little silver bell on the green heath among the 
giants’ graves, and fastened it on him. It happened to 
bo the boll belonging to the cap of one of the Kittle 
brown ones, who had lost it while he was dancing, and 
did not immediately miss it or observe that it was no 
longer tinkling in his cap. He had gone flown into 
the hill without his bell) and, having discovered his 
lossj was filled with melancholy, for the worst thing 
that can befall the underground people is to lose their 
cap, or their shoes; but even to lose the bell from 
their caps, or the buckle from their belts, is no trifle 
to them. Whoever loses his bell must pass some 
sleepless nights, for not a wink of sleep can ho get 
till he has recovered it 

The little fellow was in the greatest trouble, and 
looked and searched about everywhere. But how 
could he leam who had the bell ? for only on a very 
fjgw «days in the year may they come up to daylight 
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nor can they then appear in their true form. Uo had 
ti^’iied Inmaelf into every form of birds, beasts, and 
men, au(i lie liad sung and-groaned ^nd lamented 
about his l)ell, Imt not tin* slightest tidings 
or trace of tidings had ho been able to got. 

'Most unfortunately for him, the slieplierd’s boy 
had left Patzig the very day he found the little 
bell, and he was now keeping slieej) at Unrich, 
near Griiigst, ^ tliat it was not till man.y a day 
after, and then by mere chance, that the little 
underground follow reeoveroil his hell, and with it 
his i>eacc of mind. * 

He had thought it not unlikely that a laven, 
or a crow, or a jackdaw, or a magpie, had found his 
bollj.-jand from its thievish disijosition, which attracts 
it to anything bright and shining, ha<l carried it into 
its nest. With this thought he turne<l himself into 
a beautiful little bird, and searched all the nests in 
the island, and lied sang hefoie all kinds of birds to 
see if they had found what he had lost, and could 
restore to him his sleep. He had, however, been able 
to learn nothing from the hirtls. As he now, one 
evening, was Hying over the waters of Kalov ami the 
fields of Unrich, the she[)herd’s boy, whoso name was 
John Schlagenteufel (Smite-devil), happened to lie 
keeping his sJieep there at the very time. Several 
of the sheep had bells about their necks, and they 
tinkled merrily when the boy's dog set them 
trotting. The little bird who was flying over them 
thought of liis bell, and sang in a melancholy 

tone~v • * * 

^citutinei^i ujn 
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« “ Little bell, little bell, 

Little ram as well, 

• You, too, little sheep, 

If you Ve my tinetle ton, 

No sheep’s so rich as you, 

My rest jou keep.” 

Tho boy looked up and listened to this strange 
song which came out of the sky, and saw tho pretty 
bird, which seemed to him still more Surange. 

“If one,’' s/iid he to himself, “had but that bird 
that's singing up there, so plain that one of us could 
lia?dly match him ! What can he mean by that 
wonderful song ? The whoh' of it is, it must be a 
feathered witch. My rams have only pinchlieck bells, 
ho calls them rich cattle; but 1 have a silver, bell, 
and he sings nothing about me.” 

With these words he began to fumble in his pocket, 
took out liife bell, and rang it. 

The bird in the air instantly saw what it was, 
and rejoiced beyonil measure. He vanished in a 
second, flew behind the nearest liiish, alighted, and 
drew off his speckled feather dress, and turned him¬ 
self into an old woman dressed in tattered clothes. 
The old dame, well supi)licd with sighs and groans, 
tottered across the field to the shepherd-boy, who was 
still ringing his bell and wondering what was become 
of tho beautiful bird. She cleared her throat, and 
coughing, bid him a kind good evening, and asked 
him which was the way to Bergen. Pretending 
then that she had just seen the little bell, she 
tsxolaimod— ^ 

“ Well no^p, what a charming pretty little bell I 
. ( 
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Well, in all my life, I never beheld anything mere 
l^j^utifnl. Hark ye, my son, will you sell me that 
bell 1 What may bo the price of it 1 t have a little 
grandson at home, and such a nice plaything as it 
would make for him ’ ” 

“ No,” replied the boy, quite short; “ the bell is not 
for sale. It is a bell that there is not such another 
bell in the whole world. I have only to give it a 
little tinkle, an^ my sheep nin of thomsclvos wlierever 
I would have them go. And wdiat a delightful sound 
it has! Only listen, mother,” said he, ringing it; 
“ is tliere any ■weariness in the Avorld that can liold 
out against this bell ? T can ring with it away the 
longest time, so that it will be gone in a second,” 

The old woman thought to heiself— 

“We will see if he can hold out against bright 
shining money,” and she took out no less than three 
silver dollars and offered them to him, but he still 
replied— 

“No, I will not sell the bell.” 

She then offered him five dollars. 

“The bell is still mine,” said he. 

She stretched out her hand full of ducats. lie 
replied this third time— 

“Gold is dirt, and does not ring.” 

The old dame then shifted her ground, and turned 
the discourse another way. She grew mysterious, 
and began to entice him by talking of secret arts 
and of charms by which his cattle might be made 
to thrive prodigiously, relating to him all kinds of 
wond^s of them. It was than the young sheplieT& 
began w long, and he lent a willing ejiT to her tales. 
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The end of the matter was, that she said to him— 

“Hark yo, my eliild,^ivi; me your bell; and see, ho"D 
is a w'hite sticlc for you,” said she, taking out a little 
white stick whicli had Adam and Eve very ingeni- 
ously cut upon it as they wer«‘ feeding their Hocks in 
the Garden, with flic fattest &hc»'p and Iambs dancing 
before them. Tlieiv, too, w'as the slieplieid David, as 
he stood up witli his sling against the giant Goliath. 
“I will give you,” said the uoman, ‘‘this stick for 
the hell, and as long as you iliive the cattle w'ith it 
they will he sure to thiive. With this you wdll 
heconic a rich shepherd. Yoiii’ ’wethers 'will he always 
fat a month sooner than the \vethers of otln'r shep¬ 
herds, and eveiy one of your shccji will have t\vo 
pounds of 'Wool more than others, and yet mw one 
'will ever lie aide to see it on them.” 

The ohl woman handed him the stick, So myste¬ 
rious was her gesture, and so strange and heivitching 
her smile, that the lad was at once in h(‘i‘ power, lie 
grasped eagerly at lue stick, gave her his hand, and 
cried— 


‘‘Done • strike liands ’ The hell for the stick !” 

Cheerfully the old w’oinau took the }>ell for the stick, 
and departed like a light breeze over the field and the 
heath. He saw her vanish, and she seemed to float 
away before his eyes like a mist, and to go off with 
a slight wdiiz and whistle that made the shepherd^s 
hair stand on end. 

The underground one, however, who, in the shape 
of an old woman, had 'wheedled him out of his bell, 
llad not deceived him* For the underground ^people 
dare not lie,* })ut must ever keep their word—a 
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lu eacli uf it being followed by tbeir su(Men change 
ii^to the shajK.* of toads, snakes, dunghill beetles, 
wolves, uij<l ii])cs, toims in which they waiuler about, 
objects of ieijr and aversion, f<jr a long course oi 
vcars before they aie freed. The\ have, therefore, 
naturally a great dread of lying dohii Schlagonteu- 
fel gave close attcnti«)u iiinl ina<lu trial of liis new 
shepheid’s stall', and lie srnni found that the old 
woman had told him the tiutb, tor his lio<*ks and 
his 'woik, ami all the labour of liis hands, prosperi-il 
with him, and he liad wondeifnl luck, so tlnit there 
was not a sheep ow'iier or lieml slie]>lierd but w'as 
desirous of lui\ing him in his employment. 

Jt was not long, how'ever, that he remained an 
undorJiiig. JJefore he Avas eighteen years of ago he 
had got liis owui flocks, «\nd in the course of a i'l'w 
years was the richest slieep-iuaster in the whole 
island of llergeu At last ho w’as able to buy a 
knight's estate for liimself, and tliat estate was 
Gialiitz, close liy liambin, A\hich now' belongs to 
the Lords of Siiude. My lather knew* liim there, 
and how from a hhepheril’s boy ho Ix-came a noble¬ 
man. He ahvays conducted himself like a prudent, 
honest, and i>ious man, wiio had a good w'ord for 
ev'ery one. He brought up his sons like gentlemen, 
and his daughters like ladies, some of Avliom are 
still alive, and accounted people of great consequence. 

'Well may people wdiu hear such stories wish 
that they had mot w'lth such an adventure, and had 
found a little silver bell Avhich the underground 
peoplob had lost! • * 



MAIDEN SWAN WHITE AND MAIDEN 

F( )XTAIL. 

Thekk was once upon a time a wicked woman who 
had d daughter and a ste]>-tlaughtor. The daughtei 
was ugly and of an evil disposition, but the step¬ 
daughter was most licautiful and good, and all who 
knew her wished her well. When the girl’s step¬ 
mother and step-bister saw this they hated Ihotpoor 
girl. 

0ne da)f it chanced that slie w'as sent by her 
step-mother to the well to draw water. When the 
girl came there she saw a little hand held out of 
the water, and a voice said— 

Maiden, beautiful and good, give me your golden 
apple, and in return for it I will thrice wish you 
well.” 

The girl thought that one who spoke so fairly 
to her would not do her an ill turn, so she put 
the apple into the little hand. Then she bent down 
over the spring, and, taking care not to muddy the 
water, iilled her bucket. As she went home the 
guardian of the well wished that the girl would 
become thrice as beautiful as she was, that when¬ 
ever slie laughed a gold ring might fall frem her 
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mouth, and that red roses might spring up wherqyer 
dke tiod. The same hour all that he wished came 
to pass. Funn tliat day tlic girl ’R'as called the 
Maiden Swan white, ainl the fame of hi‘r loveliness 
spread all thv<»ugh the land. 

When the \Mcked step-mother ])erceivc‘d this, bhe 
was filled witli rage, and she thnnght how her own 
daughter might heeoiue as beautiful as Swunwhitc. 
With this obpict she set heisolf to learn all that had 
hajjpened, and then she sent her own daughter to 
fetch water When the wicked girl had come to 
the well, she saw a little hand iim* up out of tlie 
water, am I hoaid a voice which said— 

“Maiden, be«iutiful and good, give me your 
gold apple ami I will Ihrico wish thee well.” 

But the hag’s daughter was both \\icked and 
avaricious, ami it was not her way to make presents. 
She therefore in.'ide a dash at the little hand, wishetl 
the guardian of the well evil, and said pettishly— 
“Yon need not think you ’ll get a gold apjde from 
me. 

Then she filled her bucket, muddying the 'svatcr, 
and away she Avent in a rage. The guardian of 
the well was enraged, so ho A\ishe<l her three evil 
wishes, as a pum.shment for her Avickedness. lie 
Avibhed that she should heeomc three times as ugly 
as she was, that a dead rat should fall from her 
mouth AvheiieA'or she laughed, and that the fox-tail 
grass might spring up in the footsteps wherever she 
trod. So it was. From that day the wicked girl 
was'^iialled Maiden Foxtai\ and very mucR tSlk 
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W£ws there among the lolk (.•£ her strange looks and 
her ill-nature. The hag could not bear her steff» 
daughter shoi^ld be more* beautiful than her own 
daughter, and jiooi* Swaiiwhite liad to put up with 
all the ill-usage and biiHering that a step-child can 
meet with. 

Swanwhite had a bi other ’4\honi she loved very 
much, and he also loved her ^\iLh all hib heait 
He had long ago lelt h(»nie, and he was now the 
servant of a king, far, far oil in a strange land. 
The other seivaiits of the king bore him no g<»od- 
will* because he was liked bj his master, and they 
wished to ruin him if they could find anything*' 
against liiin. 

They watched him closely, and one ilay, coming 
to the king, said— 

“Lord king, we know well that you do not 
like evil or vice in your servants. Tliciice we think 
it IS only light to tell you that the Aouiig foreigner, 
who is ill yoiir service, every morning and evening 
hows the knee to an idol " 

When the king heaid that he set it down to envy 
and ill-will, and dnl not think tlierc was any truth 
in it, hut the ccuirtiers said that ho could easily 
discover for himself whether wdiat they said was 
true or not. They led the king to the young man^s 
rooms, and told him to look through the key-hole. 
W'hen the king looked in he saw the young man 
on his knees })cfore a tine i>ioture, and so he could 
not help believing that what the courtiers had told 
hifti \vas true. • n 
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The king wais much enraged, ami oi’doved the young 
nflftu to come hefure him, ^\lieii he eondenined him 
to die for his great wickedness " 

‘‘My loi<l king," ^aid he, “d«» not imagine that 
J worship any idol That is 1113" sislei’s piotiire, 
whom 1 eomineiid to the eaiv of Clod eveiy moiiiing 
and evening, asking Him to protect her, for she 
remains in a wicked step-mother’s powei.’’ 

The king then wished to sue the picture, and 
he never tired of looking on its heauty. 

“If it is true,” said he, “wlial 3’ou toll me, tjiat 
that is your sister’s j)ictur<‘, she shall ho m3' <jue(‘n, 
and you 3'oursell sliall go and fetih her; Init if 
3’ou lie, this shall honour jmiiishmciit,—3'(ni shall 
be caot into the lions’ d<*n.” 

The king then commaiidcil that a ship should be 
fitted out in grand st3de, having wine and Ireasfiio 
in it. Then he sent awav the young man in great 
state to fetch his beautiful sister to the court. 

The 3’oung man sailed away over tin* ocean, and 
came at length to liis land. Here he delivered Jus 
master’s message, as became him, and made pre¬ 
parations to return. Then the sti'p-motluT ami 
btej>-sister beggtMl that the}'^ might go with him ami 
his sister. Tlie 3'oung man had 110 liking for them, 
so he said no, and refused tlicir recpiest, but Swan- 
white bogged for them, and got them wliat they 
wanted. 

When they had put to sea and were on the 
wide ocean, a great storai arose so that tlie sailors 
expected the vessel and all •on her to go to the 
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bottom. The young man was, however, in good 
spirits, and went up the mast in order to sec 
could discover land anywhere. When he had 
looked out from the mast, he called to Swanwhito, 
who stood on the deck — 

“ Dear sister, I see land now.” 

It was, however, blovnig so liard that the maiden 
could not liear a word. She asked her step-moth(*r 
if she knew Avhat her brothei sai<l. 

“ Yes,” .said the false hag ; ‘‘ he .sa3^s we shall never 
come to God’s land unless you throw 3'oiir gold casket 
inlo the sea ” 

When Swanwdiite heard that, she did what the 
hag told her, and cast the gold casket into the deep 


Sea. 

A while after her brother once more called to his 
sister, who stood on the deck— 

Swan white, go and deck ^"ourself as a bride, 
for we shall soon be there.” 

But the maiden couhl not hoar a ^vord for the 
raging of the f>e»i. She aske«l her step-mother if she 
know wdiat her biother had sai<l. 

“Yes,” .said the false hag, “he says we shall 
never come to CJods land uidcss you cast yourself 
into the sea.” 

While Swan white thought of this, the wicked 
step-mother sprang to her, and thrust her on a 
sadden overboard. The young girl was carried 
away by the blue waves, and came to the mermaid 
who rules over all those who are drowned in the 
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When the young man came <lown the ma§t, 
attd askckl whether his sister was attired, the stcp- 
motlier told him many falaehoo<ls abodt Swaiiwhito 
having fallen into the soa. When the j^oung man 
heard this he and all the ship-folk were afraid, 
for they well knew what punishment awaited them 
for having so ill looked after the king^s bride. 
The false hag then thought of another deception 
>She said they had better dress her own daughtei 
as the bride, and then no one need know that 
Swanwhite had pei’ished. Tiie >oung man would 
not agree to this, but the sailors, ])enig in loaf of 
ttieir lives, made him do as the stejj-mothcr had 
suggested. Maiden Foxtail was dressed out in 
the finest manner with red rings and a gold girdle, 
but the young man was ill at ease, and could not 
forget what had happened to his sister. 

In’ the midst of this the vessel came to shore, 
where was the king with all Ins court with much 
splendour awaiting their arrival. Carjicts were spread 
u2)on the ground, and the king’s bride left the shi]) 
in groat state. When the king beliebl Maiden Fox¬ 
tail, and was told that that Avas his biidc, he sus¬ 
pected some cheJit, iiiid Avas very angry, and he 
ordered that the young man should be thrown into 
the lions* den. lie would not, hoAvevor, break his 
kingly word, so he took the ugly maiden for his wife, 
and she became queen in the jdiice of her stop-sister. 

Now Maiden Swanwhite had a little dog of which 
she was very fond, and she called it Snow-Avhite. 
Now •that its mistress was lost, there was no* ofle 
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^v;lio caro<l for it, «o it canio into the kind’s i)alaco 
and took refnj^c* in the kitclieii, where it lay do^^ti 
in front of tile fire. When it was in\i;ht and all ha.d 
.i»oiU5 to bed, the niasfer-eook saw the kitchen door 
o].on of itself and a beautiful little duck, fasteiH'd 
to a chain, cann* into the kitchen. Wherever tin* 
little ]>ij<l trod tlie most, beautiful roses sjirang ui). 
The duck went up to tin* dog upon the liearlh, and 
saitl—- 

*• l\>o] litHc SnoAV-vIiite • Once on a time you Jay 
on blue silk cu'^hions. Now you must lie on the grey 
ashes. Ah ! iny pool* brotliei*, aaIio is in the lions* 
lien! Shame on Maiden Foxtail ’ she slec*tt.s in my 
lonl’s arms. * 

‘•Alas, poor me'" eoiitinued the diK'k, “I*,^haU 
come liorc only on two more nights. After that I 
hlhill see 3 on no more.” 

Then it caressed tin* little dog, and the dog returned 
its caresses. After a little while the door opened 
of itself and the little iVird went its wa3\ 

The next morning, wlieii it was ilaylight, the 
master-cook took the lieautiful roses that la}’ strewn 
on the tloor and Avith them decorated the dishes for 
the kings table. The king so much admired the 
flowers that lie ordered tlie master-cook to be called 
to him, and asked him Avhere he had found such 
magnificent roses. The cook told him all that had 
happened, and what the duck had said to the little 
dog. When the king heard it he Avas much per¬ 
plexed, and he told tlie cook to let him know as soon 
al|f th*e bird shoAved itself again. t 
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The next the little duck again came to the 

Itj^heii, and si)oko to the dog as before The cook 
sent word to the king, and he-came just as the Inrd 
went out at the <loor. TTowever ho saw the beauti¬ 
ful roses lying all over the kitchen lloor, and 
from them came such a deliLrlitful scent that the 
like had never been kiio>\n. 

■rhe king made up his mind that if tlie duck came 
again he ■\\oiil<f see it, so In* la}' in wait for it. He 
waited a long Athilc, when, at midnight, the little 
binl, as before, came walking up to the <log which 
lay' on the hearth, and sai<l— ’ 

^ “Poor little Snow-W'liite ' oucl* on a time y'ou lay 
on blue silk ciifthiuns. Now y'oii must lie on grey 
ashe.. Ah • ni}' poor brother, who is in the lions’ 
den. Shame on JMaidiui Foxtail • she sleeps in my 
lonl’s arms.” 

Th6n it went on— 

“ Alas ’ poor me ! 1 shall see thee no more.’’ 

Then it caressed tlic little tibg, and the <log returned 
its caresses. As the liird was about to go aw'ay, the 
king sprang out and caught it by' tlie foot. Then 
the bird changed its form and ])ecame a, horrible 
dragon, but the king hehl it fast. It changi'd itself 
again, and took tlie forms of snakes, wolves, and 
other fierce animals, but the king did not lose his 
hold. Then the mermaid pulled hard at the chain, 
but the king held so fast that the chain broke in 
two with a great snap and rattling. That moment 
there stood there a beautiful maiden much more 
beautiful than that in the finc^picture. She tliaftked 
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the king for having saved lier from the power of 
tfie mermaid. The king was very glad, and took tJ?e 
1 )eautifiil maiden in his arms, kissed her, and said— 
“I will have no one else in the world for my 
queen, and now 1 well sec that your brother was 
guiltless.” 

Then he sent off at once to the lions’ den to learn 
if the young man w^as yet alive. There the young 
man was safe and s(*uini among the wdld beasts, 
which had done him no injuiy. Then the king was 
in a happy mood, and rejoiced that everything had 
chanced so well The brother and sister told him 
all that the stej>-motber had done. 

When it w'lis daylight the king ordered a great 
feast to be got ready, and ask(Hi the foremost people 
ill the country to the palace. As they all sat at table 
anrl vroro very merry, the king told a story of a 
brother and sister who had been treacherously dealt 
with by a step-mother, and he related all that had 
happened from bcginmiig to end. When the tale 
was ended the king’s folk l«>nked at one another, and 
all agreed that the conduct of the step-mother in 
the tale w^as a piece of unexampled wickedness. 

The king turned to his mother-induw, and said— 

“ Some one should reward my tale. I should like 
to know what punishment the taking of such an 
innocent life deserves.” 

The false hag did not know that her own treachery 
was aimed at, so she said boldly— 

“For my part, I certainly think she should be 
put^nto boiling lead.” z 
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Tlie king then turned himself to Foxtail, and said— 
I should like to have your opinion; what punish¬ 
ment is merited by one who takes so innocent a lile ? ” 
The wicked woniiui answered at once — 

“For my part, I think she deser\es to be put into 
boiling tar.” 

Then the king started up from the table in a 
grea 4 i rage, and said— 

“ You have jitouounced doom on yourselves. Such 
2)unisliment shall you sufler ’ " 
lie ordered the two women to be taken out to 
die as they themselves had sai<l, and no one save 
Swanwhitc begged him to have mercy on them. 

After that the king was married to tlie beautiful 
mai<l^n, and all folk agreed tliat nowhoro could be 
found a finer (pieen. The king gave his own sister 
to the brave young man, and there was great joy 
in all*the king’s 2)a]ace. 

There tlioy live prosperous and hap]»y unto this 
day, for all I know. 



TALES OF THKASUrtE. 

TirEKE aic still to l>o soen near Fleiif?l)org the mins 
of a very ancient building. Two soMiers once stood 
on guard there together, hut when one of them 
was gone t<t the town, it chanced that a tall wliite 
woman came to the otlicr, and Fj)okc to him^ and 
said — 

“I am an unha])p3’’ spirit, ^vlio has wandered 
here these many hiindrcd j’cars, hut never shall I 
find rest in the grave ” 

She then informed him that under the walls of the 
castle a great treasure was concealed, which only 
three men in the wlinlo world could take up, and 
that he was one of the three. The man, who now 
saw that his fortune was made, promised to follow 
her directions in e^ery particular, whereupon she 
de.sired him to come to the same place at twelve 
o'clock the following night. 

The other soldier meanwliile had come back from 
the town just as the appointment was made with 
his comrade. He said nothing about what, unseen, 
he seen and heard, but went early the next 

‘ as * / 
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fVciiiriG: ;iTul concealed himself anioni'St some Imshes. 
When his fellow-soldier eiinie witli his sija<lc and 
hliovel ho foiin<l tho white woman at the appointed 
place, hut wlicn slio peiceived thej^ wore watched 
felie put oil the apjaunted business until the next 
evening. The man iiho }ia»l lain on the watch to 
no purpose went home, and siuhlenly fell ill^ and 
as he thought ho slnuild die of tliat siehnoss, he 
sent for his iAnni*iid«*, mid told him how he knew 
all, and conjiircil him not to have anything to do 
with witches or with spiiits, but rathei to seek 
counsel of the priest, who w as a ]»rudent 'man. Tho 
other thonglit it would bo tlio wisi‘st plan to follow 
tlio advice of his comra<le, so lie w’eiit and discovered 
tW' whole affair to t.ln» ]iri(‘st. wdm, however, desired 
l;im to do as tlio spiiit ba<l hidden liini, only he was 
to make her lay the first hand to tlio work herself 

Tht‘ appointed time w’as now arrived, and the man 
was at tho place. When the. wdiite waunau had 
pointed out to him the sj )t, and they w’ere just 
heginning the w'ork, slic said to him that when the 
treasure w^as taken up one ludf of it sliouhl l»e his, 
but that he must divide tho other half eipially 
betw’een the church and the poor. Then the devil 
entered into tho man, and awakened hi.s covetousness, 
so that he cried out— 

“ What * shall 1 not have tho whole ? ” 

Scarcely had he spoken wdien tho figure, with a 
most mournful wail, passed in a blue llame over 
the moat of the castle, and tho man fell sick, and 
Aied within three days. 

Sc/ifiJtnaziaH 


D 
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The stor}’ soon spread tlirougli the country, and a 
poor scholar who licard it thought ho had now 
opportunity of making his fortune. Ho therefore 
went at midnight tu tlie place, and there ho met w ith 
the wandering white woman, and he told her wdiy 
he was come, and offered his services to raise the 
treasure. She, however, ans^\'^Ted that he was not 
one of the three, one of whom alone could free her, 
and that the wall in which was the money would still 
remain so firm that im human being shouhl be able 
to break it. She also told him that at some future 
tinfio he should be rewai’dcd for his good inclina¬ 
tion ; and, it is saitl, when a long time after ho 
passed by that place, and thought with compassion 
on the sufferings of the unble.st woman, ho fell on 
his face over a great heap of money, which soon 
put him agaiu on his feet. The wall still remains 
undisturbe<I, and as often as any one has attempted 
to throw it down, whatever is thrown down in the 
day is replaced again iit the night. 


Three men went once in the night-time to KInmhbi 
to try their luck, for a dragon watches there over 
a groat treasure. They dug into the ground, giving 
each other a strict charge not to utter a word what¬ 
ever might happen, otherwise all their labour would 
be in vain. When they had dug pretty deep, their 
spades struck against a copper chest. They then 
made signs to one another, and all, with both hands, 
laid*hold of a great.copper ring that waa on the 
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top of the chest, and pulled up the treasure. W^en 
jLhey had just got it into their possession, one of tliem 
forgot the necessity of silencer, and shouted out— 
One pull mor«’, and we have it! ” 

That very instant the chest flew away out of their 
hands to the lake Stoierup, but as tiiey all held 
hard on the ring it remained in their grasp. They 
went and fastened the ring on the door of St. Olaf’s 
church, and there it remains to this very day. 


Near Dangstrup there is a hill wliich is cjfllcd 
Danghjerg Dons. Of this liill it is related that it is 
at all times covered with a blue mist, and that under 
it there lies a laige coj>j»er kettle full of money. 
One night two men went there, to dig after this 
treasure, and they lia<l got so far as to lay hold of 
the handle of the kettle. All sorts of wonderful 
things began then to appear to disturb them at their 
work. One time a coach, diawn by four black horses, 
drove by them. Thtm th(‘y saw a black dog with a 
fiery tongue. Then there came a cock drawing a 
load of hay. Still the men persisted in not letting 
themselves speak, and still dug on without stopping. 
At last a fellow came limping up to them and 
said— 

** See, Dangstrup is on fii tJ! 

When the men looked towards the town, it 
appeared exactly as if the whole place were'^n a 
bright fiame. Then at length one of the men forgot 
to k^ep silence, and the moment he uttered &n 

r 
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exclamation the treasure sank deeper and deeper, 
and as often since as any attempt has been matin 
to get it up, the trullb have, by their spells and 
artifices, prevented its success. 



*irOLC3ElI DANSKE. 


The Danif^h ])easantiy of tlic jiresont day ruliiti* many 
wonderful things of an ancient liero whom they name 
Tlulger Danske, Lf\ Danish Holgcr, ami to whom 
tlicy ascribe ^vonderful strength and dimensions. 

H >lger Danske came one time to a town namc<l 
Bagsvcpr, in the isle of Zealand, where, being in 
want of a new suit of clothes, he sent for twelve 
tailors to make them. He was so tall that they 
were obliged to set ladders to his back and shoulders 
to take his measure. They measured and nieasureil 
away, but unluckily a man, who was on the top of 
one of the ladders, haj)poncd, as he was cutting a 
mark in the measure, to give llolger’s ear a clip with 
the scissors. Holgcr, forgetting what was going on, 
thinking that he was being bitten by a flea, jnit up 
his hand and crushed the unlucky tailor to deatli. 
between his fingers. 

It is also said that a witch one time gave h^ a 
pair of spectacles which would enable him 
through the ground. He lay down at a place^ not 
far froju Copenhagen to make*a trial of their pow'eis, 
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an^ as he put his face close to the ground, he left 
in it the mark of his spectacles, which mark is t<f 
be seen at this very day, and the size of it proves 
what a goodly pair they must have been. 

Tradition does not say at what time it was that 
this mighty hero honoured the isles of the Baltic 
with his actual presence, but, in return, it informs us 
that Holgcr, like so many other heroes of renoTiui, 
“ is not dead, but sleepeth.” The clang of arms, wo 
are told, was fre<juently hoard under the castle of 
Crqnbcrg, but in all Denmark no one could bo found 
hardy enough to penetrate the subterranean recesses 
and ascertain the cause. At length a slave, vrho had 
been condemned to death, w^as offered his life and a 
pardon if he would go down, proceed througlt the 
subterranean passage as far as it w^ent, and bring an 
account of what he should meet there. He accord¬ 
ingly descended, and went*aU>ng till he came to ii 
great iron door, which opened of itself the instant 
he knocked at it, and he beheld before him a deep 
vault. From the roof in the centre hung a lamp 
whose flame was nearly extinct, and beneath was a 
huge great stone table, around wdiich sat steel-clad 
warriors, bowed down over it, each with his head on 
his crossed arms. He who was seated at the head 
ef the board then raised himself up. This was 
Holger Danske. When he had lifted his head up 
from off his arms, the stone table split throughout, 
for^iis lieard was grown into it, 

^ “ pive me thy hand,” said he to the intruder. 

The slave feared to trust his hand in the gifasp of 
It 
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tho ancient M'ai'Hor, and he reached him the end,oi 
din iron bar which he had broi4;ht with him. Holgcr 
squeezed it so hani, that Clic mark of his hand 
remained in it. He let it go at last, saying— 

“Well! I am glad to lind there are still men in 
Denmark.” 



TALES FIIOM THE ITiOSE ED DA 

THE (}OI)S AND TJIE \\"OLF. 

Amoncj the or is rerkoiiod one named 

L(*Ki or Loptiir. IJj" many lie is callo<l tlic leviler 
of the gods, tliL* anthur of all fi-aud and mischiot 
and the shame of gods and men alike, lie is the son 
of the giant Failhiiiti, liis mother being Lanfiy or 
Nal, and his brothers llylciat and Ilelblindi. He is 
of a goodly ajipearance and elegant form, but his 
mood is changeable, and be is inclined to all wicked¬ 
ness. ]n cunning and perfidy he excels every one, 
and many a Inin* has he jil.iced the gods in great 
dangCT, and often has lie sa\ed tliem again by his 
cunning. He has a wife named Siguna, and their 
son is called Nari. 

Loki had tlirei* cliildren by Aiigurbodi, a giantess 
of ilotunheim (the giants’ home). The fiist of these 
was Fenris, the wolf; tlie second was Jormungand, 
the Midgard serjient; and the third was Hela, death. 
Very soon did the go<ls become aw^aro of this evil 
pro/euy which was being reared in Jotunlieim, and 
by divination they discovered that they must receive 
^i^eaf injury from tlitem. That they had %ich a 

5 ., * 1 . 
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mother spoke }>a(l for them, but their coming of such 

sire was ii still worse presage. All-father therefore 
despatched certain of the gods to bring the children 
to him, ami when tln'y were brought before him 
he cast the serpent down into the <^cean which sur¬ 
rounds the world. Tliere the monster waxed so 
l.irge that ho wound himself round the wliole globe, 
and that with such case tliat he can with his mouth 
lav hold of Ill's fail. J lela All-father cast into Nillheiin, 
where she rules over nine worlds. Into these she 
di.strihutcs all tho.'-e who arc sent her,—that is to 
say, all wdio die tliD iigli sickness or old age. Wie 
has there an aluxle'with very thick v-alls, an<l bnicjM] 
with strong gates. Her hall is l\llvidnir , her lahh* 
is Hunger; her knife. Starvation, her man-servant, 
Delay; lier maidservant, Slotli ; her threshold, 
rrecijtico ; her bed, Caio , and her cm tains, Anguish 
of Soul The «>ne half of her body is livid, the, other 
half is llesh-colour. She has .a terrible, look, so that 
she oan Ik casilv known. 

As to the wolf, Fenris, the gods let him grow up 
among themselves, Tyri )cing the only <mti of them 
who dare give him hi.s food. 'When, howcv'cn*, they 
jierceiv^ed how he ev(*ry day increased ])rodigiously 
in size, ami that the oracles warned them that he 
would one daj’ prove fatal to them, they determined 
to make veiy strong iron fetters for him which 
they called Landing. These they presented to the 
wolf, and desired him to put them on to shov 4 his 
strength by endeavouring to bieak tliem. The vvolf 
saw t^at it would not be di^icult for him to burSt 
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them, so he let the gods put the fetters on him, 
then violently stretching himself he broke the fcttcPL 
asunder, and sot himself free. 

Having seen this, the gods went to work, and 
prepared a second set of fetters, called Dromi, half 
as strong again as the former, and these they per¬ 
suaded the wolf to pnt on, assuring him that if he 
broke them he would then furnish them with an 
undeniable proof of his power. The wolf saw well 
enough that it would not be easy to break this set, 
but lie considered that he had himself increased in 
sti^ngth since he broke the others, and he knew 
that without running some risk he could nev^ 
become celebrated. He therefore allowed the gods 
to place the fetters on him. Then Fenris thook 
himself, stretched his limbs, rolled on the ground, 
and at length burst the ft-ttors, which he made fly 
in all directions. Thus did he free himself the second 
tim<* from his chains, and from this has arisen the 
saying, “To get free from Loeding, or to burst from 
Dromi,” meaning to perform something by strong 
exertion. 

The gods now des})aircd of ever being able to 
secure the wolf with an^ chain of their owm making. 
All-father, however, sent Skirnir, the messenger of 
the god Frey, into the country of the Black Elves, 
to the dwarfs, to ask them to make a chain to bind 
Fenris with. This chain was composed of six things— 
thelioise made by the fall of a cat’s foot, the hair of 
a woman’s beard, the roots of stones, the nerves of 
BbarS, the breath of fisk, and the spittle of bir(|s. 
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Tho fetters were as smooth and as soft as silk, 
and yet, as you will preboutly see, of great strengtli. 
The gods were very thankful, for them when they 
were brought to them, and returned many thanks to 
him who brought them. Then they took the wolf 
with them on to the island Lyngvi, which is in the 
lake Amsvartnir, and there they showed him the 
chain, desiring him to try his strengtli in breaking 
it. At the same time they told him that it Avas a 
good deal stronger than it look<*d. They took it 
in their OM'n h.auds and pulled at it, attemjjting in 
vain to break it, and then they said to Fenris— • 

“No one else but you, Fenris, can break it.” 

“I don’t see,” re])lied the wolf, “that I shall gain 
any glory by breaking such a slight string, but if 
any artifice has been emi)loyod in the making of it, 
you may bo sure, though it looks so fragile, it shall 
never touch foot of initio.” 

The gods told him he would easil}’^ break so slight 
a bandage, since ho had aireatly broken asunder 
shackles of iron of tho most solid make. 

“But,” said they, “if y(Ai should not he able to 
break the chain, 5^011 are too feeble to cause us any 
anxiety, and we shall not hesitate to loose you again.” 

“I very much fear,” replied the wolf, “that if 
you once tie me up so fast that I cannot release 
myself, you will be in uo haste to unloose me. 
I am, therefore, unwilling to have this cord wound 
around me; but to show you I am no coward, I ViU 
agree to it, but one of you must put his hanfi^in 
my m^th, as a pledge that you intend me no deCeit** 
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The gods looked on one another wistfully, for they 
found themselves in an enibarrassing position. • 
Then Tyr stepped for war'll and bravely put his right 
hand in the monster’s mouth. The gods then tied 
up Iho vrolf, who forcibly stretched himself, as he had 
formerly done, and oKerted all his j)r)wcrs to disen¬ 
gage himself; but the more efforts he made the 
tighter he drew the chain about him, and then all the 
gods, excejit Tyr, who lost his haml, burst out into 
laughter at the sight. Seeing that ho was so fast 
tied that lie would never he ahlo to get loose again, 
thhy took one end of the chain, which was called 
Oelgja, and h.iviiig drilled a li(>le fur it, drew it 
through the middle of a large broad rock, which 
they sank vciy deep in the earth. AfterwTards, 
to make all still more secure, they tied the end of 
the chain, which came tlirough the rock to a great 
stone called Keviti, which they sank still deeper 
The wolf used his utmost fiower to free himself, 
and, oiieiiing his mouih, tried to hito them. When 
the gods saw that the}' took a sword and thrust it 
into his month, .so that it entered his under jaw right 
uj) to the hilt, ami the point reached his ])alate. He 
howled in tlio most tf'irilde maimer, and since then 
the foam has poured from hi.s mouth in such abund¬ 
ance that it forms the river calleil Von. So the 
wolf miLst remain until IvagnarOk. 

Such a wicked race has Loki begot. The gods 
wo^d not put the wolf to death because they re- 
spa: bod the sanctity of the place, which forbade blood 
Ifeing shed there. • # 
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THE STKAXGE LUILDEL*. 

•t 

On<'E upon a time, when the ^oda ^^crc huildiiig 
their abodes, a certain 1 milder ciuno and otrciv<l to 
erect them, in the space of three half-j cars, a city 
so well fortified that they should Ik* quite safe in it 
fiom the incureions of the forest-giants ami the giants 
of the mountains, even although these foes should 
have already penetrated Avitliiii the cnelosuie Midgai<l. 
Ho asked, however, for liis rewaid, the goddoss 
Frejqa, together with tlie sun and moon. TJie gods 
thought over the matter a long while, and at length 
agree^ to his terms, on the understanding that he 
would finish the whole work himself ’without any 
one’s assistance, and that all was to he linishcd 
wuthin* the s]jacc c*f one single winter. If an} thing 
lernained to he done w'heii the tirst day of summer 
came, the builder was to entirely forfeit the re'ward 
agreed on. AYlieii tlie builder w as told this ho asked 
that he might be allowa'd the use of his horse, 
Svadilfari, and to this the gods, })y the advice of 
Loki, agreed 

On the first day of winter the builder set to work, 
and during the night he caused his horse to draw^ 
stones for the l)uilding. The gods beheld with 
astonishment the extraordinary size of these, and 
marked with wonder that the horse did much m^re 
work than his master. The contract between thctoi 
and the giant had, how’ever, .been confirmed with* 
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many oaths and in tho presence of many witnesses, 
for without such a j»recaution a giant would not hav 3 
trusted hiinj^clf among the gods, especially at a time 
when Thor was returning fnjni .an expedition ho had 
made into tho east .against the giants 

The winter was far advanced, and tow'ards its end 
the city had been built so strongly and so lofty as 
to be almost secure. The time was nearly expired, 
only three days remaining, and nothing was wanted 
to complete tho woik save the gates, wliich were 
not yet put up. The gods then began to deliberate, 
ainl to ask one another who it was th.at had advised 
that Frcyja should be given to one who dwelt Jn 
eTotunheim, and that they shouM plunge the heavens 
in darkness by .allowing one to carry away with him 
the sun and moon. Tlioy all .agreed that only Loki 
could have given such bad counsel, and that it w’-ould 
be only just to either make him contrive some way 
or other to prevent the builder accomplishing his 
work and having a right to claim his reward, or 
to put him to deatli. They at once laid hands on 
Loki, who, in his fright, promised upon oath to do 
what they desired, let it cost him what it might. 

That very night, while tho builder was employing 
his horse to convey stones, a marc suddenly ran out 
of a neighbouring forest and commenced to neigh. 
The horse broke loose and ran after the mare into 
tho forest, and the builder ran after his horse. 

^Between one thing and another tho whole night 
V( 4 k 8 lost, so that when day broke the work was not 
*cozflpleted. c ^ 
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The buiJder, recognising that he could hy no 
Bieans finish Ins task, took again his giant form; 
and the gods, seeing that it vais a mountain-giant 
with whom they lia<l to de.al, feeling that tlieir oath 
did not bind them, calltMl on Thor. Tie at once ran 
to them, and paid tlie builder his fee with a blow 
of his hammer 'which shattered his skull to pieces 
an<l threw him dowm headlong into Nitihel. 

The horse Slei^mer comes of the horse Svadilfari, 
and it excels all others possessed by gods or men. 


TJIOR'S JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF 

GIANTS. 

One day the god Thor set out with Loki in his 
chariot drawn by tw^o ht‘-goats. Night coming on 
tJiey wore obliged to put ujfat a peasant’s cottage, 
when Thor slew his goats, and having skinned them, 
had them put into the pot. When this had been 
done he sat down to supper and invited the peasant 
and his children to take part in the feast. The 
peasant had a son named Thjahi, and a daughter, 
Itbska. Thor told them to throw the bones into 
the goatskins, which w’ere spread out near the 
hearth, but young Thjalti, in order to get at the 
marrow, broke one of the shank bones with his 
knife. Having passed the night in this place, THbr 
rose eyly in the morning, and having dressed him- 
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self, lioM up his lianiiiicr, ]\Ijolnir, anrl thus consecrat¬ 
ing the goatskins ; In* ha<l no sooner done it than 
the two goats took again tlieii* usual form, only one 
of them was now lame in om* of its liind-lcgs. When 
Th(»r saw this ho at once know that the ]>eiisant or 
one of his family had liandled the hones of the goat 
too roughly, for ono was ))rokeii They wore terril)!}' 
afraid when Thor knit his lirows, lolled his eyes, 
seized his haniniLT, and grasped it with such force 
that the very joints of his fingers wore white again. 
The peasant, (renjhling, and fearful that ho wouhl be 
stA’uck down by the looks tlio god, begged with 
his family for pardon, offering whatever they possess<,*<l 
to repair the damage they might have done. Thor 
allowed them to appease* him, and cuiitentcd l^msolf 
with taking with him Thjalfi and Koska, Avho became 
his servaiit-s, and have since followed him. 

Leaving his goats at that [)lace, Tlior set out to 
the east, to the countiy of the giants. At lengtli they 
came to the shore of a \Tide aii<l deep sea wliich Thor, 
with Loki, Thjalfi, and Ihiska jiassed over. Then they 
came to a strange countiy, and entered an immense 
forest in which they journeyed all da}^ Thjalfi was 
unexcelled by any man as a runner, and he carried 
Thorns bag, but in the forest tlicy could find nothing 
eatable to put in it. As night came on they searched 
on all sides for a place whore they might sloci), and 
at last they came to wdiat appeared to be a large 
hall, the gate of which was so large tliat it took up 
ttfe whole of one side of the building. Here they 
lay'down to sleep, bu6 about the middle of tl^e night 

*L 
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they were alarmed by what seemed to be an eartli 
^nakc which shook the whole of tlio building. Thor, 
rising, called his companions to seek with him some 
safer ])laco. Lt^aving the apartment they were* in, 
they found on their right hand an adjoining cham¬ 
ber into wliich they entered,, but while the others, 
trembling with fear, crept to the faithest corner of 
tlieir retreat, Thor, armed with liis mace, remainc<l 
at the entranet' read}' to defend himself, happen 
what, might. Throughout the Tiiglit they heard a 
teriihle gioaniiig, and when the morning came, Thor, 
going out, observed a nuin of enormous ftize, l3ifig 
near, asleep and snoring heavily. I'hen Thoi knew 
ttiat this was the noise ho had Jieard during the 
night He immediately girded on his belt of jwowess 
Avhich had the virtue of im*rcasing his strength. The 
giant awoke and stood up, and it is said that for 
once Ihor was too frightened to use his hammer, 
and ho therefore conteutctl himself with inquiring 
the giant’s name. 

“My name,” replied the giant, “is Skrymir. 7\s 
for you it is not necessary 1 should ask your name. 
You are the god Thor. Toll me, what have you 
done with my glove 'I ” 

Then Skrymir stretched out his Iiand and took it 
up, and Thor saw that wdiat he and his companions 
had taken for a hall in which they had passed the 
night, was the giant’s glove, the chamber into which 
they had retreated being only the thumb. 

Skrymir asked whether they might not be friends, 
and Tl^br agreeing, the giant •opened his bag &na 

Scaud ^Ur'iitt p 
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took out Bomething to eat. Thor and his companions 
also made their morning meal, but eat in anothe’’ 
place. Then Skrymir, proposing that they should 
put their provis^ions together, find Thor assenting to 
it, put all into one bag, and lfi3o'ng it on his shoulder 
marched before them, witli huge strides, during the 
whole da3^ At night he found a place where Thor 
and his companions might rest under an oak. Thei'c, 
he said, he would lie down and slt‘ep. 

“You take the hag,’’ suid he, “and make 3"our 
supper.’^ 

Ho "was soon asleep, and, strange as it may seem, 
when Thor tried to open the ]>ag he could not untie 
a single knot nor loose the string. Enraged at this 
he seized his hummer, swa3"ed it in both his ihands, 
took a step forward, and hurled it at the giant^s 
head. This awoke the giant, who asked him if a 
leaf had not fallen on his head, and whether the3 
had finished their supper. Thor said they were 
just about to lie down to sleep, and wont to lie 
under another oak-tree. About midnight, observing 
that Skiymir was snoring so loudly that the forest 
re-echoed the din, Thor grasped his hammer and 
liurled it with such force at him that it sank up to 
the handle in his head. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked he, awakening. 
** Did an acorn fall on my head ? How are you going 
oh, Thor ? ’’ 

Thor departed at once, saying that it was only 
midnight and that he hoped to get some more sleep 
yet He resolved, hcfwever, to have a third, blow at 
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the giant, hoping that with this he might settle overj"- 
thing. Seizing his hammer, ho, with all his force, 
threw it at the giant’s cheek,-into which it buried 
itself up to the handle. Skr^inir, a\^aking, put his 
hand to his chock, and said— 

“ Are there any birds perched on this tree ^ I 
thought .some moss fell ujion me. How ’ art thou awake, 
Thor % It is time, is it not, for us to get up ami dress 
ourselves % You have not tar, hoAvcver, to go before 
you arrive at the city lUgard. I Jiavc iieard you 
whispering together that I am a very tall fellow, Imt 
there you will see many larger than me. Let mo ad vis»‘ 
you then when you got tlicrc not to take too much 
upon yourselves, for the men of Ttgard-Loki will 
not b^ar much from such little folk as you. I believe 
your best \vay would even bo to turn back again, but 
if you are determined to proceed take the road that 
goes tow’ards the cast, as for me mine now lies to 
the north.” 

After he. had said this, he put his bag upon his 
shoulder and turned away into a forest ^ and I could 
never hear that Thor wished him a good journey. 

Proceeding on his w'ay with his companions, Thor 
saw towards noon a city situated in the mi<ldlo of 
a vast plain. The wall of the city was so lofty that 
one could not look up to the top of it without 
throwing one’s head quite back upon the shoulder. 
On coming to the wall, they found the gate-way 
closed with bars, which Thor never could have opened, 
but he and his companions crept in between therJ,^ 
and th^ entered the place. Before them was a large 
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palace, and as the door of it was open, they entered 
and found a numher of men of enormous size, seated 
on benches. Going on tliey came into the presence 
of the king, Utgard-Loki, whom they saluted with 
great respect, but he, looking upon them for a time, 
at length cast a scornful glance at them, and burst 
into laughter. 

“It would take uj) too much time,” said ho, “to 
ask you concc'niing the long journey you have 
made, but if I am not mistaken that little man 
there is Akii-Tlior. You may," said he to Thor, “be 
bigger tlian you seem to be. AVhat are you and 
your comi)anions skilled in that wc may see what 
they can do, for no (»ne may remain here unless fce 
understands scanc art and excels in it all other men ? " 
“ 1 ,” said Tioki, “can cat (jiiicker than any one eho, 
and of tliat I am rea<ly to give proof if thero is here 
any one who will compete with me.*^ 

“It must, indeed, be owned,” replied the king, 
“that you are not wanting in dexterity, if you are 
able to do what you say. Come, let ns test it.'' 

Then he ordered one of his followers who was 
sitting at the further end of the bench, and whose 
name was Logi (Flame) to come forward, and try 
his skill with Loki. A great tub or trough full of 
fiesh meat was placed in the hall, and Loki having 
placed himself at one end of the trough, and Logi 
^virig set himself at the other end, the two com¬ 
menced to eat. Presently they met in the middle 
the trough, but Loki had only devoured the flesh 
of fiis portion, wherefts the other had devou^d both 
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flesh and bones. All the conij>any therefore decided 
that Loki was beaten. 

Then Utgard-Loki asked what the young man could 
(.lo who accompanied "I'lior. Thjalii bai<l that in 
running ho would compete with any one. The king 
admitted that skill in running was something veiy 
good, but he thought Thj.dfi must exert himself to 
the utmo.st to win in the contest, lie io.-(‘ and, ac¬ 
companied hy all tlm com])any, went to a jdain ^hcie 
there was a good place for the match, and then call 
ing a }oung man named llugi (Spirit or Thought), 
he ordered him to run with Tlijalfi. In the lii^L 
race Hugi ran so fast awa}’ from 'i'hj.illi that on his 
returning to the sturting-idaoe ho met Inm not far 
from it. Then said the king— 

“If you are to win, Thjalfl, 3’on must run faster, 
though I must own no man has ever come here who 
was swifter of foot.” 

In the second trial, Tlijalfi was a full bow-shot 
from the boundary when Hugi arrived at it. 

“ Ver}" well do you run, Tlijalfi,” said I^tgard-lAiki, 
“but I do not think 3'ou \\ ill gain the prize. However, 
the third trial will decide.” 

The}!^ ran a third time, but IJngi had already" 
reached the goal before Thjalii had got half-way. 
Then all present cried out that tliorc had been a 
sufficient trial of skill in that exercise. 

Then Utgard-Loki asked Thor in what manner 
would choose to give them a proof of the dexterity 
for which he was so famous. Thor replied that 
would fljjTjntest the prize for drinking with any ontf in 

I* 
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the court. Utgard-Loki consented to the match, and 
going into the palace, ordered his cup-bearer to bring' 
the large horn out of which his followers were obliged 
to drink when they had trespassed in any w’ay 
against the customs of tlic court. Tlio cup-bearer 
presented this to Thor, and Utgard-Loki sahl— 

“ Whoever is a good drinker will empty that horn 
at a draught. Some men make two draughts of it, 
but the most puny drinker of all cun em])ty it in' 
three.” 

Thor looked at tin* horn, which seemed very long, 
Iftit was otherwise of no extraordinary size. He 
put it to his mouth, and, without drawing breath, 
pulled as long ami as deeply as he could, that ue 
might not be obliged it) make a second draught of 
it. When, however, he set the horn down and looke<i 
in it he could scarcely perceive that any of the liquor 
was gone. 

“You ha\e drunk well,' said Utgard-Loki, “but 
you need not boast. Had it been told me that Asu- 
Thor could only drink so little, 1 should not have 
credited it. No doubt you will do better at the 
second pull.” 

Without a word, Thor again set the horn to his 
lip.s and exerted himself to the utmost. When he 
ktoked in it seemed to him that he had not drunk 
quite so much as befoie, but the horn could now be 
^rried without danger of spilling the liquor. Then 
Utgard-Loki said— 

“Weil, Thor, you should not spare yourself more 
thitii befits you in such drinking. If now y^u mean 
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to drink off the horn the third time it seems to me 
you must drink more than you have done. You will 
never be reckoned so great a man amongst us as the 
.^sir make 3 "ou out to bo if you cannot do better in 
other games than it appear.s to me you will do in this.” 

Thor, angry, put the horn to his mouth and 
drank the best lie could and as long as he was able, 
but when lui looked into the horn the liquor was 
' only a little lower. Then he gave the horn to the 
cup-bearer, and would drink no more 

Then said Utgard-Loki— 

“It is plain that you arc not so mighty as ^ve 
imagined. Will you try another game ? It seems to 
me there is little chance of your taking a prize hence.” 

“It will try more contests yet,” answered Tlior. 
“Such draughts as J have <huiik would not have 
seemed small to the -lEsIi'. But what new game have 
you 1 ” 

U tgard-fjoki answero< 1— 

“ The lads here do a thing which is nut much. 
They lift my cat up from the ground. I should not 
have thought of proposing such a feat to Asu-Thor, 
had I not first seen that, he is less by far than we 
took him to be.” 

As he spoke there spiang upon the hall floor a 
very largo grey cat. Thor went up to it and put 
his hand under its middle and tried to lift it from 
the floor. The cat bent its back as Thor raisedi^^Ife 
hands, and when Thor had exerted himself to the 
utmost the cat had only one foot off the floor. Tlmn 
Thor would make no further twal. • 
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“ I thought this game would g«> so/’ said Utgard- 
Lo&i. *• The cat is large and Thor is little when 
compared with our men.” 

“Little as you call me,” answered Thor, “let 
any one come here and Avrestle Avith me, for now 
I am angry.” 

Utgard-Luki looke<l along the benches, and said— 

“I see no man Inu'e who would not think it 
ahsurtl to Avrestle with a on, hnt let some one call 
here the old wom.m, my nurse, Elli, and let Thor 
wrestle A\ith her, if he will. 81ie has cast to the 
grAund many a man avIjo .seemed to me to bi* as 
strong as I'lior.” 

^ . * 

Then came into the hall a toothless old woman, 

and Utgard-Loki told her to wrestle w'lth A.su-"^hor. 
Thestoiy is not alongoiic. The harder Thor tightened 
his hold, the iirmer the old Avoman stood, 'riicn she 
began to exert liei'self, Thor toll(‘red, and at last, 
after a violent tussle, he fell on one kiu'o. On this 
Utgard-Loki tohl them to stoj), adding that Thor 
could not desire aiiv one else to AM estle Avith him in 

K 

the hall, and the night had closed in He shoAved 
Thor and his companions to seat.'^, and they passed 
the night, faring avcII. 

At <ldybr(*ak tlie n(‘xt morning, Thor and his com 
panions rose, drcsseil themselves, and pre]'arcd to 
lea\'-e at once. Then Utgar<l*Loki came to them and 
dfflftrcd a table to be set for them liaAung on it 
plenty of meat and <lrink, Aitcrw'urds he led them 
oy^ of the city, and on parting asked Tiior how ho 
Inought his journey had prospered, and whe^er be 
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had met with any stronger than liimsolf. Thur said 
he must own he had been muoh sliained 

“And,” said he, *'1 know j'ou will call me a man 
oi'little might, and 1 can badly ])car that.’’ 

“Shall 1 toll you the truth” said lltgard-Luki. 
“ Wo are now out of the city, and while 1 live and 
ha\c mv own way, you will never again enter it 
l>y ni}' word you had nevei* come in had I known 
heffU'e you had been so strong ami would biing us 
so near to great misfortune I ha\(* deluded thee 
with vain shows; lirstin the forest, where 1 met 3 "ou, 
and wheie you wei e iinahle to untie the wallet bccaitse 
^ had bound it witli iron-thread so that- you could 
not discover wheic the knot could be loosened. After 
that you gave m(* three blows with your liammei' 
The first lilow, though the lightest, wvnild have 
kdled me had it fallen on me, but I put a rock in 
my place wliieli you did not see In that rocky 
mountain } uu w ill find three dale?', one of which is 
veiydeej), those are the dints made by jourhammei. 
In the otiier games, 1 have deceiv ed 3 'ou with illusions. 
The first one was the match with Loki. Ife w’as 
hungry and oat fast, but Logi w'as Flame, and he con 
sumed not only the flesh but the trough with it 
When ThjalH contended with lJugiin running, llugi 
was my thought, and it w^as not jin.'.sible for Thjalli 
to excel that in swiftness. When 3 'ou drank of the 
horn and the liquor seemed to get Iowxt so 
you did, indeed, so w’oll that had I not seen it, I 
should never have believed it. You did not see thu^ 

one end of the horn was in the sea, but whenVou 

' * f* 
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co{ne to tho shore you will see how much the sea 
has shrunk in consequence of your draughts, which 
have caused what is called tho ebb. Nor did you do 
a less wondrous thing when you lifted up the cat, 
and I can assure you all were afraid when you 
raised one of its paws olf the ground. Tho cat was 
the groat Midgard serpent which lies stretched round 
the whoh‘ earth, and when you raised it so high 
then di<l its length barely suliice to enclose tho earth 
between its head and tail. Your wrestling match with 
Elli was, too, a great feat, for no one has there been 
3 'et, and no one shall there be whom old ago does 
not come and trip up, if ho but await her coming 
Now we must i)art, and let mo say' that it will be 
better for both of us if y'ou never more come tc. seek 
me, for I shall always defend my city with tricks, 
so that you vill never overcome me.” 

When Thor heard that he grasped his mace in a 
rage, and raised it to hurl it at Utgard-Loki, but 
he had <lisa})poared. rhen Thor wanted to return 
to the city^ but he could see nothing but a wide fair 
plain. So he turned, and went on his way till he 
came to Thrudvang, resolving if he had an opportunity 
to attack tlui IMidgard serpent. 


HOW THOU WENT A-FISHING. 

rffOB had not been long at home before he left it 
5 ^ hastily that he did not take his car, his goats, or 
any* follower with hifh. He left Midgard djj&guised 
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as a young man, and wlien night was coming on. 
arrived at the house of a giant, called Hymir. 'llioi 
stayed there as a guest for the night, anti when he 
saw in the morning that the giant rose, dressed 
himself, and prepared to go out to sea fi.'shing in his 
boat, he begged him to let him go also. Ilymir 
said he was too little and young to be of much use. 

“And besides,’^ added he, “you will die of cold, if 
1 go so far out and sit so long as I am accus¬ 
tomed.” 

Thor said ho would row as far out as ever Hymir 
wanted, and he thought he might not be the first to 
want to row back. While he said this ho was in such 

rage that he had much to do to keep himself from 
throwing the hamniiT at once at the giant’.s head, but 
he calmed himself thinking that he might soon try his 
strength elsewhere. Ho asked Hymir what bait he 
should use, but Hymir told liim to look out 
for liimself. Then Thor went up to a herd of oxen 
belonging to Hymir, and capturing the largest bull, 
called Himiiibrjot, he wrung olf its head, and went 
with it to the sea-shore. Hymir launched tlie skiff, 
and Thor, sitting down in the after-part, rowed with 
two oars so that Hymir, who rowed in the fore-part, 
wondered to see how fast the boat went on. At 
length he said they had arrived at the place where 
he was accustomed to tl&h for fiat fish, but Thor told 
him they had better go on further. So they r«*^(id 
till Hymir cried out that if they proceeded further 
they might be in danger from the Midgard 
In of this, Thor said die would row 


serpent 

further, 
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and so he rowed on, disregarding Hyniir’b words. 
When ho laid <lown his oars, he took out a very 
strong fishing line to which was a no less strong hook 
On this ho li\cd the Imll’s head and cast it over 
into ihe sea The hait soon reached the ground, 
and then truly 'FIku* decei\ed tlie iMidgiml serpent 
no loss than rtg.ird-Loki deceived Thor when he 
gave him the serpent to lift, in his hand The 
jMidgard scr[)ent gaped \\i<lo at the hait, and tlic 
hook stuck last in lii.b mouth. When the worm felt 
this he tuLfged at the Imok so tliat Thor’s hands 
were daslie<l against the side of tlie boat. Then 
Thor got angry, and, enllecting to liiuisidf all his 
divine strength, ho pulled so haid that his feet went 
thnnigh tlie bottom of the boat and down to 
the sea’s liottom 'riien lie <liew the serpent up 
on board Xo one can be said to have seen un ugly 
sight who did not see that. Thor throw wrathful 
looks on the serpent, and the monster staring at 
him from below cast oift venom at him. 'J'he giant 
Hyinir, it is said, turned }>ale when ho saw the .ser- 
jient, quaked, and, seeing that the sea ran in an<] 
out of the skiff, ju'^t. as 'Thor raised aloft his mace, 
took out his knife and cut the line so that the serpent 
at. once sank under the water, Thor cast his mace 
at the serjient, and some say it cut otF its head 
at the bottom, but it is more true that the Midgard 
SerJVDnt is yet alive lying at the liottom of the ocean. 
With liis 'tlst Thor struck Hymir such a blow over 
tl^.^ ear that the giant tumbled head-long into the 
wateh and Thor then waded to land. » 

' n 
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THE DEATH OF-BALDUE. 

Balt^ur tho Good had dreams whudi forewarned him 
that his life was in danger, and he told the gods of 
them. Tho gods tof*k counsel together A\hat should 
he done, and it was agreed that they should conjure 
away all danger that might threaten him. Frigga 
took an oath of lire, water, iron, and all other metals, 
stones, earth, trees, sicknesses, hcasts, birds, poisons, 
and worms, that these would none of them Iftirt 
Baldur. AVhen this liad been done tlie gods used 
^o divert themselves, Baldur standing up in the 
assejjihly, and all the others throwing at him, heuing 
at him, an<l smiting liim Billi btonos, for, do all 
they woulil, he received no hurt, and in this sport 
all enjoyed themselves. 

Loki, however, looked on with envy wlieii he saw 
that Baldur was not hurt.' So he assumed the 
forai of a woman, and set out to Fensalir to Frigga. 
Frigga asked if the stranger know what tho gods did 
when they met. He answered that they all shot at 
Baldur and he was not hurt. 

“No weapon, nor tree may hurt Baldur,’' answers 
Frigga, “ I have taken an oath of them all not to do 
so.” 

“What,” said the pretended woman, “haver'all 
things then sworn to spare Baldur ^ 

“There is only one little twig which grows to l|^e 
east Valhalla, which is called the mistletoe. Of that 
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I took tio oath, for it seemed to me too young and 
feeble to do any hurt.” 

Then the strange woman departed, and Loki 
having found the mistletoe, cut it off, and went to 
the assembly. There he found Ilodur standing apart 
by himself, for he was Idind. Then said Loki to 
him— 

“ Why do you not throw at Baldur ? ” 

“Because,” said he, “I am blind and cannot see 
him, and besides I have nothing to throw.” 

“Do as the others,” said Loki, “and honour Baldur 
as‘the rest do. I will direct your aim. Throw this 
shaft at him.” 

Hodur took the mistletoe and, Loki directing him) 
aimed at Baldur. The aim was good. The,shaft 
pierced him through, and Baldur fell dead upon the 
earth. Sui*ely never was there a greater misfortune 
either among gods or men. 

When .the gods saw that lUldur was dead then 
they were silent, fighast,*^ and stood motionless. They 
looked on one another, and were all agreed as to 
what he deserved who had done the deed, but out 
of respect to the place none dared avenge Baldur’s 
death. They broke the silence at length with wailing, 
words failing them with which to express their sorrow. 
Odin, as was right, was more sorrowful than any of 
the others, for he best knew what a loss the gods 
^iSCd^sustainod. 

At lasHwhen the gods had recovered themselves, 
Frigga asked— 

“Who is there among the gods who will w'n my 
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love and good-will ? That shall he have if he will 
ride to Hel, and seek Baldnr, and offer Hela a rewSrd 
if she will let Baldur come homo to Asgard.” 

Hormod the iiirablo, Odin's lad, said he would 
make the jourllc 3 ^ So he mounted Odin’s horse, 
Sleijmer, and w'eiit- his way. 

The gods took Baldur’s body down to the a«‘a-bhoi’o, 
whore stood Hringhorn, Baldur’s vessel, tlie biggest 
in the "world. Wlien ^tho gods tried to launch it 
into the water, in order to make on it a funeral 
tire for Baldur, the ship w^ouhl not stir. Then they 
despatched one to Jutunhcini for the sorceirf&s 
called Jlyrrokin, wdio came riding on a w'olf wdth 
f^risted serpents by way of reins. Odin called for 
four ^erserkir to hold tlio horse, but they could 
not secure it till the}* had thrown it to the ground. 
'I'hen Ilyrrokin w’cnt to the stem of the ship, and 
set it" afloat w’ith a single touch, the vessel going so 
fast that fire sprang from the rollers, and the earth 
trembled. Then Thor w’as so ^ngry that ho took his 
hammer and wanted to cast it at the w^oman's head, 
but the gods pleaded for her and appeased him. 
The body of Baldur bt*ing jilaced on the ship, 
Nanna, the daughter of Nep, Baldiir’s wife, seeing 
it, died of a broken heart, so she was borne to the * 
pile and thrown into the fii e. 

Thor stood up and consecrated the pile with 
Mjolnir. A little dw’arf, called Litur, ran before 
feet, and Thor gave him a push, and thre\w^m into 
the fire, and he was burnt. Many kinds of peop]^ 
came *o this ceremony. With Odin came Frfgga 
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and the \'alkyrjor witli Ins ravens. Frey drove in a 
caf ilrawn b}' the })oar, Gullinl)ursti oi' Slidrugtamii. 
Hcimdall rode the horse Gulltopp, and Frcyja 
drove her cats. There were also many of the Ibrest- 
giants and mountain-giants there. On the ])de Odin 
liiij the gold ring called Draiijmir, giving it the 
property that every ninth night it produces eight 
ring.s of 0 ((ual weight. In ilie same ])ile was also 
consumed Haldiir's hoise. 

For nine niglits and days FJei‘niod rode through 
deep valleys, dvark that he could see nothing. 
Then ho came to the river Gjoll which Ik* crossed 
by the bridge* which is covered with shining gold. 
The maid wlio keeps the bridge is called IV’^odgudin. 
She askeel Ilcrmod his name and famil}’^, and told 
him that on the former day there had ridden over 
^lio bridge live hands of dead men. 

“They di«l not make my bridge ring as you do, 
and you have not the hue of the dead. Why ride 
you thus on the way lie! ? ” 

He said— 

“ I ride to IIcl to find Baldur Have you seen him 
on his way to that idacc ? 

“Baldur/’ answered she, “has passed over the 
bridge, but the way to IJel is below to the north. 

Hermod rode on till he came to the entrance of 
Hel, which was guarded by a grate. Ho dismounted, 
■^loeked to the girths of his saddle, mounted, and 
clapping'his spurs into the horse, cleared the grate 
easily. Then he rode on to the hall and, dismount¬ 
ing,* entered it. There he saw his brother, Saldur, 
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seated in the first place, and there Horraod stopped 
the night. 

In the morning bo saw llela, and bogged her to 
let Baldur ride homo with him, telling her how much 
the gods had sorrowed over his death. Hela told 
him she would test whether it were true that Baldur 
was so much loved. 

“If,” said she, “all things wccii 
ho shall return to tho gods, Init if any speak against 
him or refuse to weeji, then he shall remain in Hel.” 

Then Ilermod rose to go, and Baldur, leading 
him out of the hall, gave liim tho ring, Draupmr, 
which he wished Odin to have as a keepsake. Kaiina 
a^so sent Frigga a present, and a ring to Fulla. 

Herniod rode back, and coming to Asgard related 
all ho had seen and hoard. Then the gods sent 
messengers over all the world seeking to get Baldur 
brought back again by weeping. All wept, men and 
living things, earth, stones, trees, and metals, all 
weeping as they do when they are subjected to heat 
after frost. Then the messengers came back again, 
thinking they had done their errand well. On their 
way they came to a cave wherein sat a hag named 
Thaukt. The messengers prayed her to assist in 
weeping Baldur out of Hel. 

“I will weep dry tears,’' answered she, “over 
Baldur’s pyro. What gain I by the son of man, he 
he live or dead ? Let Hela hold what she ^ 

It was thought that this must have b(fen Loki, 
Laufey's son, he who has ever wrought such harm t^> 
the godl^ I 

ScandtHuMatt. 1ii 
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Tjji: ^oils were so aiii^ry witli Loki that he luul to 
run away Jiu<l hide himself in the iiioiiiitains, an<] 
there ho built a house whieh lia<l four doors, so that, 
he couLl see aioiind Imn on ovtTy .side. He would 
often ill the <l.iy-time eluinj^e liimself into a salmon 
and hulc in the water called Eranaiij^ursfors, and he 
thought over w'hat triek tlie gods might devise to 
c.'i]>ture him thme. thie <lay while he .sat in his 
house, he took flax and yarn, and witli it made 
mc.shes like tho.se of a net, a lire luirning in front 
of liini Then he became aivare that the godi* w’crc 
near al. hand, foi Odin had seen out of IJlidskjalf 
where lie w’as. Lnki sprang u}), threw his work into 
th(j f»re, and w^ent to the liver. When the gods came 
to the house, the iirst that entered was Kvassir, who 
was the most acute of' them all. In the hot embers 


he saw the ashes of a not, such as is used in fisliing, 
and he told the gods of it, and they made a net 
like that which t-hey saw in the ashes. When it Avas 
ready they w'oiit to the river and cast the not in, 
Thor holding one end and the rest of the gods the 
other, and so they drew it. Loki travelled in front of 
it an<l lay down between two stones so that the net 
'^wSht c^r him, but the gods felt that something living 
had beori**agamst the net. Then they cast the net a 


isecond time, binding up in it a weight so that nothing 
could xiass ^nder it. Loki travelled before it till 
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he saw the sea in front of him. Then he leapt over 
the top of the not and again made his way ii]) the 
stream. The gods saw this, so^they onw more dragged 
the strcaiii, while Th(»r wade<l in the middle of it. 
So tho}^ went to the sea. 

Then Loki saw in what a dangerous situation he 
was. lie must risk his life if ho swam out to sea. 
The 011I3’ other alternative was to leap over the net. 
That ho did, jumping as quickly as he could ovxr the 
top cor«l. 

Thor snatched at him, ami tried to hold him, hut 
he blijqied through his hand, and would hav'o escaped, 
hut for his tail, and this is the reason why salmon 
i^iixve their tails so thin. 

Lv:ki ])eing captured, they took Inni to a certain 
cavern, and they took thiee lock^, through each of 
which tin*}' hored a hole. Then they took Loki’s 
sons Vali and Nari, and having clianged Vali into 
a wolf, he tore his brother Nari into pieces. Then 
the gods took his intestines and bound Loki with 
them to the three stones, and they changed the 
cord into bands of iron. Skadi then took a serpent 
and suspended it over Loki’s head so that the 
venom drops from it on to his face. Siguna, Loki*s 
wife, stands near him, and holds a dish receiving the 
venom as it falls, and when the dish is full she goes 
out and pours its contents aw a}'. While she is doing 
this, however, the v'^enom falls on Loki, amj catisei^ 
him such intense jiain that he writhes <^hat the 
earth is shaken as if by an earthquake. % 

Thc»e he lies till Ragnarok (the twilight of the 
gods). 



OKTOIN OF TILS LAKE. 

A TJiDLL iliiJ once taken iiji his a}) 0 (lo near the A’iUa^^o 
of'Knnd, in the hi;,^h bank on which the church now 
stands, but when the people about there had become 
pious, and went constantly to church, the troll waV 
droadfullj' annoyed by their almost incessant ringing 
of bells in the steeple of the church. He was at last 
obliged, in consetpience of it, to take his de^xirture, 
for nothing has more contiilnited to the emigration 
of the troll-ft)lk out of the country, than the increas¬ 
ing piety of tlie peoph, iind their taking to bell-ring¬ 
ing. The troll of Kun d accordingly quitted the country, 
and went over to Funen, where he lived for some 
time in peace and quiet. Now it chanced that a 
man who had lately settled in the town of Kund, 
coming to Funen on business, met this same troll 
on the road. 

“ Where do you live ? asked the troll. 

^ Now there was nothing whatever about the troll 
unlike a^liian, so be answered him, as was the truth— 
1 am from the town of Kund.’^ 

“Sol” 8aid|the troll, “1 don't know you theiK And 
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yet I think I know every man in Kiind. Will ^’ou, 
however,” said he, “ bo so kind as to take a letter for 
me back with you to Kund T” 

The man, of course, said he had no objection. 

The troll put a letter into his pocket and charge<l 
him strictly not to take it out until he came to Kund 
church. Then ho was to throw it over the churchyard 
wall, and the person for \vh<nn it was intended would 
get it. 

TJie troll then went away in great haste, and with 
him the letter went entirely out of the jnan s miyd. 
But when he was come back to Zealand lie sat dtiwn 
J)y the meadow where Tiis lake now is, and suddenly 
recollected the troll's letter. He felt a great desire 
to look at it at least, so he took it out of his pocket 
and sat a while with it in his hainls, when suddenly 
there began to dribble a little water out of the seal. 
The letter now unhdded itself and the water came 
out faster and faster, an<l it was with the utmost 
difficulty the poor man was a])lo to save his life, for 
the malicious troll had enclosed a wdiole lake in the 
letter. 

The troll, it is plain, had thought to avenge himself 
on Kund church by destroying it in this manner, but 
God oidered it so that the lake chanced to mn out 
in the great meadow whore it now stands. 



THERE ARE SUCH WOMEN. 


Thkrk was once upon a time a iiuiii and his wife, 
and they wanted to sow theii fiehls, but they had 
neither seed nor money to buy it with. However^ 
they had one cow, and so they <Iecided that the man 
should diivc it to the t(>wn and sell it, .so thatHhey 
niiL^ht buy seed uith tlie money. When tlie time 
came, liowcver, the woinan uas afraid to let, her 
husband take the cow, fearing be would spend the 
money iti drink. So .^lie set t»il herself with tho cow, 
and took a hen witli her also. 

When she ^^as near the town she met a butcher, 
who said— 

“ Do you w'ant to .sell the cow, mother ? 

“ Yc.s,” answered she, “1 do ’’ 

How much do you want for it ? ” 

“1 want a mark for the cow', and you shall have 
the hen for sixty marks.” 

^ said he, “I have no need of the hen. 

You can^t rid of that when you come to the town, 
but I will givp you a mark for the cow.” 

Stie sold 4im the cow and got the inarK for it. 
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but wlien she came to the town &he coulil tind no oiu* 
who woul<l give her sixty nifirks for a tough leainieii. 
So she went liack to f he butcher and said— 

“I cannot get this hen oil’, master, so 3 'oii had better 
take it also with the cow.” 

“ We will see about it,” said the butcher. So he 
gave licr something to eat, and gave her so mucli 
brandy lliat she became tips}' and lost her senses, 
and fell asleep 

When he saw that, the Imtcher <lipped lier in a 
barrel of tar, and then lanl her on a heiii) of feathers. 

Wlicn slie a\\oke hlic foiiiel herself Teathered*all 
over, and wondered at her.^elf. 

• “Is it me or some one else?” said she. “No, it 
cannot bo me. Jt must be a .‘-trango bird. How shall 
1 find out whether it is me or n<jt i Oh, 1 know. 
When I get home, if the calves li< k me, and the dog 
does not bark at me, then it is me mvself.” 

The <log liad no sooner .seen her tliaii he began to 
bark, as if theie wore thicket and r()}>ber,s in tlie yard. 

“Now,’* said she, “ T see it is not me ” 

She went to tlie cow-house hut tlio calves wouhl 
not lick her, for tlio}’ smelt the strong tar. 

“ No,” said she, “ 1 see it cannot lie me. It must 
ho some strange bird.’’ 

So she crept up to tlie top of the barn, aiwl began 
to fla]) her arms as if they had ]>een wings, and 
tried to 11}’. Her hushand saw her, so he came ou* 
with his gun and took aim. /*' 

“ Don’t shoot, don’t slioot,” ciilled his wife. “ It 
is niciii’^ f • 
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“Is it youV* said the man. “Then don’t stand 
theVe like a goat. Come down and tell mo what 
account you can give of yourself,” 

She crept down again; but she liad not a shilling, 
for she had lost the mark the butcher had given her 
while she was drunk. 

When the man heard that he was very angry, and 
declared ho would leave her, and never come back 
again until ho had found three women as big fools 
as his wife. 

So he set off, and when he had gone a little way 
hef saw a woman who ran in and out of a newly 
built wood hut with an empty sieve. Every time 
she ran in she threw her apron over the sieve, as il 
she had something in it. « 

“ Why do you do that, mother ? ” asked ho. 

‘ Why, I am only carrying in a little sun ” said 
she, “but 1 don’t understand how it is, when I am 
outside I get the sunshine in the sieve, Imt when 1 
get in I have soniohov/lost it. When I was in my 
old hut I had plenty of sunshine, though I never carried 
it in I wish I know some one who would give me 
sunshine. I would give him three hundred dollars.” 

“ Have you an axe ? ” asked the man. “ If so I 
will get you sunshine." 

She gave him an axe and he cut some windows 
in the hut, for the carpenter had forgotten them. 
/Then the sun shone in, and the woman gave him 
three huSH^^ied dollars. 

“That’s one,” said the man, and he set out once 
more. V * • 
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Some time after he came to a house in which ho 
heard a terrible noise and bellowing. He went in 
and saw a woman who was beating her husband across 
the head with a stick with all her might. Over the 
man’s head there was a shirt in which there was no 
hole lor his head to go through. 

“ Motlier,” said he, “ will you kill your husband 1 ” 
“Mo,” said she, “I only want a hole for his head 
in the shirt.” 

The man called out and, struggling, cried— 

“ Heaven preserve and comfort all such as have new 
shirts! If any one would only teach my wife soihc 
new way to make a head-hole in them I would 
fladly give him three hundred dollars.” 

“'IJliat shall soon be done. Give mo a j)air of 
scissors,” said the other. 

The woman gave him the scissors, and he cut a 
hole in the shirt for the man’s head to go through, 
and took the three hundred dollars. 

“ That is number two,” saiu lie to himself. 

After some time he came to a farm-house, where 
lie thought he would rest a while. When he went 
in the woman said-— 

“ Where do you ctmie from, father ? ” 

“ I am from Kingerige (Paradise),” said he. 

“Ah! dear, dear! Arc you from Himmerige 
(Heaven) 1” said she. “Then yOu will know my 
second husband, Peter; liajijiy may he be ! ” 

The woman had had three husbands. ^'The first 
and third had been bad and had used her ill, but the 
second^^ad used her well, so she counte/ him as ifafe. 
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“Yes/’ said the man, “I know him Avell.” 

^ How does lie get on tlierc 1 ” asked the woman. 

“ Only prelt 3 ^ well,” said the man. He goes about 
begging from one house to another, and has but little 
food, or clothe.s on his back. As to money he has 
nothing.” 

“ Heaven have mercy on him > ” cried the woman. 
“ Ho ought not to go about in such a miserable state 
when he left so much behind. ^Phero is a cnpboanl 
full of clothes which licluiigod to him, and there is 
a big box full of mone.v, too. If you vill take the 
tilings with you, you can have a horse and cart to 
carry them. He can keep the horse, and he can 
sit in the cart as lie goes from liouse to house, fu*r 
so he ought to po ’ * 

The man fiom Kiiigcrige got a >\hole cart-load of 
clothes and a ]>ox full ot bright bilver money, with 
meat and <lriid<, as much as he wanted. When he had 
got all he wished, lie into the cait, and once mure 
s<jt out ‘ 

“That is the thud," S!ii«l he to himself. 

Now the woman s third husband was ])lougliing in 
a field, and when he saw a man he did not know come 
out of his yard with his liorso and cart, he went home 
and asked his wife, wlio it was that was going off 
w ith the black horse. 

“ Oh/' said the Woman, “ that is a man from Him- 
• merigo (Heaven), fle tohl me that things went so 
miseraCl^vith my second Peter, my poor husband, 
that he had to go begging from house to house and 
had'no mon(^' or clothes. I have therefore |eiiit him 
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tlie old clothes he left behind, and the old money 
box with the money in it ’’ 

The man saw how matters* were, so he saddled a 
horse and went out of the yard at full speed. It was 
not long before he came up to the man who sat and 
drove the cart. AVhen the other saw him he drove 
the horse and cart into a wood, pulled a handful of 
hair out of the horse’s tuil, and ran up a little hill, 
where he tied tin*, hair fast to a birch-tree. Then he 
lay down under the tree and began to look and stare 
at the sky. 

“ Well, well,' said he, as if talking t«> Inmself, whfn 
IVter the third came near. “ Well ’ never before have 
f seen anything to match it' 

P(^^6cr stoo<l still for a time and looked at him, and 
wondered what was come to him. At last he said - 
“ Why do you lit* there and stare so ? ” 

“I never saw anything like it,” said the other. A 
man has gone up to hea\cn on a black horse. Here 
in the birch-tree is some of tne hoi^e’s tail hanging, 
and there in the sky you may see the black horse.” 

Peter stared first at tlic man and then at the sk\, 
and said— 

“Formy part, Isce nothing but some hair out of 
a horse’s tail in the birch-tree.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “you cannot see it where 
you stand, })ut come here and lie dbwn, and look uj>, 
and take care not to take }'our eyes off the sky.” 

Peter the third lay down and stared uy'at the sky 
till the tears ran from his eyes. The man from Rin- 
gerig^^pok his horse, mounted it, and /alloped away 
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with it and tho horse and cart. When he heard the 
noise on the road, Peter the third sprang up, but 
when he found the man had gone oflF with his horse 
he was so astonished that he did not think of going 
after him till it was too late. 

He was very down-faced when he went home to 
his wife, and when she asked him what he had done 
with the horse, ho said— 

“ I gave it to Peter the second, for I didn^t think 
it was right he should sit in a cart and jolt about 
from house to house in Himmcrige. Now then he 
edn sell the cart, and buy himself a coacli, and drive 
about.” 

“ Heaven bless you for that,’* said the woman. “ I 
never thought you were so kind-hearted a ma'.” 

When the Kingerigc man reached home with his 
six hundred dollars, his cart-load of clothes, and the 
money, he saw that all his fields were ploughed and 
sown. The first question he put to his wife was how 
she had got the set*<l. 

“ Well,” said she, “ J always hoard that what a man 
sowed he reaped, so I sowed the salt the North-people 
left here, and if we only have rain I don’t doubt but 
that it will come up nicely.” 

“ You are silly,” said tho man, “ and silly you must 
remain, but that does not much matter, for the others 
are as silly as yoifrself.” 



TALES OF THE NISSES- 

The Nib is the same being that is called Kobold in 
Germany, and Brownie in Scotland. He is in Denmaii 
and Norway also called Nisst* go<l Dreng (Nisse good 
l«d), and in Sweden, Tomtegubbe (the old man of 
the hgusc). 

Ho is of the dwarf family, and resembles them in 
appearance, and, hke them, has the command of 
money, and the same dislike to noise and tumult. 

His usual dross is grey, with a pointed red cap, 
but on Michaelmas-day he wSars a round hat like 
those of the peasants. 

No farm-house goes on well without there is a 
Nis in it, and well is it for the maids and the men 
when they are in favour with him. They may go to 
their beds and give themselves no trouble about their 
work, and yet in the morning the maids will find 
the kitchen swept up, and water brought in; and the 
men will find the horses in the stable well cleaned and 
carried, and perhaps a supply of com cribbed for them 
from the neighbours’ barns. 

Theae was a Nis in a house in Jutlan/. He eMsry 
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evening gob his groutc at the regular time, and he, 
in return, used to holi) botli the men and the maids, 
and looked to the interest of the master of the house 
in every res}»ect. 

Tliere came one time a mischievous hoy to live at 
service in this house, and his great delight was, 
whencvci’ ho got an op|iortunity, to give the Nis 
all the annoyance in his power. 

Late one e\cning, when everything was ijuiet in 
the house, the Nis took his little wooden dish, and 
was just going 1«> eat liis supper, when he percoive<l 
tkiit the boy had put the butter at the bottom and 
Iiad concealcil it, in hopes that he might eat the 
groute first, and then find the butter wlien all the 
groutc was gone. lie accordingly set about thinking 
how he might repay the ])oy in kind. After pondering 
a little he went up into the loft where a man and 
the boy were lying asleep in the same bod. The Nis 
wliiskeil off the hed clothes, and wdion he saw the 
little boy by tin* tall min, ho said — 

“ Short and long don’t match,” and with this word 
he took the boy by the legs and draggeil him down 
to the man's feet, lie then went uj) to the head of 
the bed, and— 

“ Short and long don’t match,said he again, and 
then he dragged the boy uj) to the man's head. Do 
what he would lie could not succeed in making the 
boy as long as the man, but persisted in dragging him 
up and dqwn in the bed, and continued at this work 
the whole\ight long till it was broad daylight. 

By this 4me he was w^ell tired, so he csjpt up 
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OH the window stool, and sat with liis legs dangling 
down into tin' yard. The house-dog—for all uogs 
have a great enmity to the Nis—as soon as he saw 
him began to bark at him, which afforded him much 
amusement, as the dog could not get uji to him. So 
he put down first one log and then the other, and 
teased the dog, saying-- 

“Look at my little leg. Look at ni} little leg 
III the nieanlimc the boy had awuke, and had stolen 
up behind him, and, while the Nib Avas least think¬ 
ing of it, and ^^as going on with his, “Look at my 
little log,” the bo} tumbled him down into the } ajd 
to the (log, crying out at the saim^ time - 
• “ Look at the whole of him now > ” 

There lived a man in Thyisting, in Jutland, who 

had a Nis in his barn. This Nis used to attend to his 

« 

cattle, and at night he w’ould steal fodder for them 
from the neighbours, so tliat this farmer had the best 
fed aiul most thriving cattle in*the country. 

One time the boy w'cnt along w’lth the Nis to 
Fugleriis to steal corn. The Nis took as much as he 
thought he could well carry, but the boy w-as more 
covetous, and said— 

“Oh! take more. Sure, Ave can rest now and then!” 

“ liest! ” said the Nis. “ licst! and AAdiat is rest 1 ” 
“Do Avhat I tell you,” replied the boy. “Take 
more, and we shall find rest when wo get out of this.” ^ 
The Nis took more, and they went with it, 
but when they came to the lands of TJ^rsting, the 
Nis gtffew tired, and then the boy said ty him— • 
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“ Here now is rest • ” and they both sat down on 
the side of a little hill. 

“If I had known,” said the Nis, as they sat. “If 
I had known that rest was so good, IM have earned 
oflf all that was in the barn ” 

It happened, some time after, that the boy an<l the 
Nis were no longer friends, and as the Nis was sitting 
one day in the granary-window with his legs hanging 
out into the yard, the boy ran at him and tumbled 
him back into the granary. The Nis was revenged 
on him that very night, for when the boy was gone 
to- bed he stole down to where he was lying and 
carried liim as he was into the yard. Then he laid two 
pieces of ivood across the well and put him lying on 
them, expecting that when he awoke he would^fall, 
from the flight, into the well and be drowned. He 
was, however, disappointed, for the boy came off 
without injury. 


There was a man who lived in the town of Tirup 
who had a very handsome white mare. This mare 
had for many years belonged to the same family, and 
there was a Nis attached to her who brought luck 
to the place. 

This Nis was so fond of the mare that he could 
hardly endure to' let them put her to any kind of 
f work, and he used to come himself every night and 
feed her of the best; and as for this purpose he 
usually brought a superfluity of com, both thrashed 
and*in the lEtraw, from the neighbours’ b^rtis, all 
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the rest of the cattle eiijoj'cd the advantage, ^and 
they wore all kei)t in exceedingly good condition. 

It hapijcned at last that the farm-honse passed into 
the hands of a now owner, who refused to put any 
faith in what they told him ahrmt the mare, so the 
luck speedily left th(‘ place, ami went aftoi' the mare 
to a poor iieighlumr who had bought her. Within 
five days after his purchase, the poor farmer })egan 
to find his circumstunccs gradually improving, while 
the income of the other, daj’^ after da}’, fell away and 
diminished at such a rate that he was hard set to 
make both emls meet. 

If now the man who ha<l got the marc had only 
Unown how to be quiet and enjoy the good times 
thatokvere come upon him, he and his children and 
his children’s children after him would have been in 
flourishing circumstances till this very day. But 
when he saw the quantity of corn that came every 
night to his barn, he could not resist his desire to 
get a sight of the Nis. So ho concealed himself one 
evening at nightfall in tlie stable, and as soon as it 
was midnight ho saw how the Nis came from his 
neighbour’s barn and brought a sack full of corn with 
liim. It was now unavoidable that the Nis should 
get a sight of the man who was watching, so he, with 
evident marks of grief, gave the mare her food for 
the last time, cleaned and drossell her to the best 
of his ability, and w hen he had done, turned round 
to where the man was lying, and bid him Newell. 

From that day forward the circumstyfees of both 
the nUgJibours were on an equality, /or each iiow 
kept his own. 

StaudtftavtaH n 



THE DWAPtFS’ PANQPET 

TilKRE lived ill Norway, not far from the citj^ of 
Drontheim, a powerful man who was Messed with 
all the goods of fortune. A i)art of the surrounding 
country was his property, numerous herds fed on 
his pa,sture.s, and a great retinue and a crowd c»f 
servants adorned his mansion. ITc had an'" only 
daughter, called Aslog, the fame of whose heauty 
spread far and wide. The greatest men of the country 
sought her, but all were alike unsuccessful in their suit, 
amd ho who had come full of confidence and joy, rod<‘ 
away home silent and melancholy. Her father, who 
thought his daughter delayed her choice only to 
select, forbore to interfere, and exulted in her pru¬ 
dence, but when at length the richest and noblest 
tried their fortune with as little success as the rest, he 
grew angry and called his daughter, and said to her— 
“Hitherto I Ijave left you to your free choice, 
but since I see that you reject all without any dis¬ 
tinction, and the very best of your suitors seems 
not good Venough for you, I will keep measures no 
longer witOLyou. What! shall my family ^become 
extinct, amlmy inheritance pass away into the hands 
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of strangers ? I will lireak 3 :our stubborn spirit. I 
give you now till the festival of the great winter- 
night. Make your choice liy that time, or prepare 
to acce 2 )t him whom 1 shall fix on.” 

Aslog hived a youth named Orm, handsome as 
he was brave and noble. She love<l him with her 
whole soul, and she wouhl soonei* die than bestow 
her hand on another. Dut Drm was poor, and j)overty 
comjlolled him to servo in the mansion of her father. 
Aslog’s jiartiality for him was kept a secret, for her 
father’s i^ride of jiower and wealth was such that 
he would never have given his consent to a union 
wdth so humble a man. 

'When Aslog saw the daikness of his countenance, 
and llieard his angry words, she turned jialo as death, 
for she knew his temper, and doubted not that he 
would jnit his threats into execution. Without utter¬ 
ing a word in reply, she retired to her chamber, and 
thought deeply but in vain ^ow to avert the dark 
storm that hung over her. I'he great festival 
approached nearer and nearer, and her anguish in¬ 
creased every day. 

At last the lovers resolved on ilight. 

“I knoAV,” said Orm, secure jilace where we 
may remain undiscovered until we find an opjiortunity 
of quitting the country.” 

At night, when all were asleep, f)rm led the trem¬ 
bling Aslog over the snow and ice-fields away to the 
mountains. The moon and the stars, sparkling still 
brighter in the cold winter's night, lig^d them on 
their wa^. They had under their arms ^ few articles 
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of dcesB and some skins of animals, which were all they 
could carry. They ascende<l the mountains the whole 
night long till they reached a lonely spot enclosed with 
lofty rocks. Here Orm conducted the weary Aslog into 
a cave, the low and narrow entrance to which was 
hardly perceptible, but it soon enlarged to a gi’oat 
hall, reaching deep into the mountain. Ho kindled 
a fire, and they now, rejxtsing on their skins, sat in 
the deepest solitude far away from all the woild. 

Orm was the first who liad discovered this cave, 
which is shown to this very day, and as no one knew 
anything of it, they were safe from the pursuit of 
Aslogs father They passed the whole winter in 
this retirement. Orm used to go a-hunting, anU 
Aslog stayed «at home in the cave, minded tht hre, 
and prepared the necessary food. Frequently did 
she mount the points of the rocks, but her eyes 
wandered as far as they could roach only over glit¬ 
tering snow-iiclds. 

The spring now came on: the woods were green, 
the meadows put on their various colours, and Aslog 
could but rarely, and with circumspection, venture 
to leave the cave. One evening Orm came in with 
the intelligence that ho had recognised her father’s 
servants in the distance, and that he could hardly 
have been unobserved by them whose eyes were 
as good as his own. 

“They will surround this place,” continued he, 
“and nev^ rest till they have found us. We must 
quit our rweat then without a minute’s delay.” 

They accoirdingly descended on the oth^'side of 
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the mountain, and reached the vStrand, where they 
fortuftately found a boat. Orm shoved oif, and the 
boat drove into the open aea. They had escaped 
their pursuers, but they were now exposed to dangers 
of another kind. Whither should they turn them¬ 
selves ? They could not venture to land, for Aslog’s 
father was lord of the whole coast, and tlioy would 
infallibly fall into his hands. Nothing then remained 
for them but to commit tlieir liark to the wdnd 
and waves. They drove along the entire night. 
At break of day the coast had disappeared, and 
they saw nothing but the sk\^ above, the sea beiieafli, 
and the waves that rose and fell. They had not 
brought one morsel of food with them, and thirst 
and hunger began now to torment them. Three 
days did they toss about iji this state of misery, 
and Aslog, faint and exhausto<l, saw nothing but 
certain death before her. 

At length, on the evening of the third day, they 
discovered an island of tolerafylc magnitude, and sur¬ 
rounded by a number of smaller ones. Orm immedi¬ 
ately steered for it, but just as lie came near to it 
'there suddenly arose a violent wind, and the sea 
rolled higher and higher cagainst him. Ho turned 
about with a view of approaching it on another side, 
but with no better success, Ifis vessel, as often as 
he approached the island, was drtveii back as if by 
an invisible pow’er. 

“ Lord God! ” cried he, and blessed Idmsclf and 
looked on poor Aslog, who seemed ^ be dying 
of weXl^ess before his eyes. 
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Scarcely had the exclamation passed his lips when 
the storm ceased, the waves subsided, and the Vessel 
came to the shore witliout encountering any hin¬ 
drance. Orm jumped out on tl )0 l>each. Some mussels 
that he found upon the strand strengthened and 
revived the exhausted A slog so that she was soon able 
to leave the boat. 

The island was overgrown with low dwari* shrubs, 
and seome<l to be uninhabited; but when they had 
got about the middle of it, they discovered a house 
‘ reaching but a little above the ground, and appearing 
to be half under the surface of the earth. In the 
hope of meeting human beings ainl assistance, the 
wanderers approached it. They listened if thej' 
coul<l hear any noise, but the most perfect s^^nce 
reigno<l there. Orm at length oiiened the door, and 
with his com])anion walked in; but what was their 
surprise to find eveiything regulated and arriinged 
as if for inhahitants. yet not a single living creature 
visible. The fire was burning on the hearth in th(* 
raidille of the room, and a kettle witli fisli hung on 
it, apparently only waiting for some one to take it 
off and oat. The beds weic made and rea<ly to 
receive their weary tenants. Orm and Aslog stood 
for some time dubious, and looked on with a 
certain degree of awe, but at last, overcome wdth 
hunger, they tool^ up the food and ate. When they 
lia<l satisfied their appetites, and still in the last 
beams of ^he setting sun, which now streamed 
over the isll^nd far and wide, discovered no human 
being, they ^vo way to weariness, and Ijyd* them- 
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selves in the beds to whicli thc^ had been so long 
strangers. 

They had expected to be -awakened in the niglit 
by the owners of the house on their return home, 
but their expectation was not fulfdlcd. Tliey slept 
undisturbed till the morning sun shone in upon tliem. 
No one ajipearcd cm any of the following days, 
and it seemed as if some invisible pOAver had made 
' ready the house for their reception. Tliey spent the 
whole summer in perfect liappiness. They Avore, to 
be sure, solitary, yet they did not miss mankind. 
The AAuld birds’ eggs and the iisli tliey caught yioldetl 
them provi'^ions in abundance. 

• When autumn came, Aslog presented Orm with 
a soi^ In the midst of their joy at his appearance 
tliey wore surprised by a Avoiitlerfiil a]»paritioiL 
The door opeiieil on a sudden, and an old woman 
stepped in. She had on her a handsome blue dress. 
There Avas something proud, but. at the same time 
strange and surprising in her'^].pea^ance. 

“ Do not ho afraid,” Rai<l she, “ at my unexpected 
appearance. I am tlic OAvner of thi.s house, and T 
thank you for the clean and neat state in AA’hich you 
have kept it, and for the good or<ler in Avhich 1 
find everything Arith you. 1 Avoiild Avillingly have 
come sooner, hut I had no ])OAver to do so, till tliis 
little heathen (pointing to the ne’^’-born babe) was 
come to the light. Noav I have free access. Only, 
fetch no priest from the mainland to christen it, 
or I must depart again. If you aauU in^is matter 
coTnply*Adth my Avishes, you may not only contiliue 
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to live here, but all the good that ever you can wish 
for I will cause you. Whatever you take irt* hand 
shall prosper. Good luck shall follow you wherever 
you go ; but break this condition, and depend upon 
it that misfortune after misfortune will come on you, 
and even on this child will I avenge myself. If you 
want anything, or arc in danger, you have only to 
pronounce my name three times, and I will appear 
and lend you assistance. I am of the race of the old 
giants, and my name is Guru. But beware of utter¬ 
ing in my picsence the name of him wdiom no giant 
nfay hear of, and never venture to make the sign 
of the cross, or to cut it on beam or on board of 
the house. You may dwell in this house the wholt 
year long, only bo so good as to give it uj) ^ mo 
on Yule evening, w'hen the sun is at the lowest, as 
then 'wc celebrate our great festival, and then only 
are we permitted to bo merry. At least, if you should 
not bo willing to go out of the house, keep your- 
.selves up in the loft As quiet as possi})le the whole 
day long, and, as you value your lives, do not look 
down into the room until midnight is past. After 
that you may take possession of everything again.” 

When the old woman had thus spoken she vanished, 
and Aslog and Orm, now at ease respecting their 
situation, lived, without any disturbance, content 
and hai>py. OrAi never made a cast of his net 
without getting a plentiful draught. lie never shot 
an arrow from his bow that missed its aim. In 
short, whak^ver they took in hand, were it ever so 
trifling, evidently prospered. ^ * 
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When Christmas came, they cleaned up the house 
in the best manner, set everything in order, kindled 
a fire on the hearth, and, as tlie twilight approached, 
they went up to the loft, where they remained quiet 
and still. At length it grew dark. They thought 
they heard a sound of Hying and labouiing in the 
air, such as the swans make in the winter-time. 
There was a hole in the roof over the fire-place 
which might be 0 }>eiied or shut cither to let in the 
light from above or to afford a free passage for the 
smoke. Orm lifted up the lid, which ^vas covered 
with a skin, anil put out his head, but what a won¬ 
derful sight then presented itself to his eyes! Th<* 
kittle islands around were all lit up with countless 
blu% lights, which moved about without ceasing, 
jumped up and down, then skipped down to the 
shore, assembled together, an<l now came nearer 
and nearer to tlic largo island "where Orm and Aslog 
lived. At last they reached it and arranged them¬ 
selves in a circle around a l!lrge stone not far from 
the shore, and which Orm "woll knew'. What was 
his surprise when ho saw” that the stone had now 
completely assumed the form of a man, though 
of a monstrous and gigantic one ! Ife could clearly 
perceive that the little blue lights were borne by 
dwarfs, whoso pale clay-coloured faces, with their 
huge noses and red eyes, disfigured, too^ by birds* 
bills and owls* ej^es, were supported by misshapen 
bodies. They tottered and wobbled about here and 
there, so that they seemed to be, at tyi same time, 
merrj' jind in pain. Suddenly the circle opened, 
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the little ones retired on each side, and Oiim, 
who was now much enlarged and of as imiliensc 
a size as the stone, advanced with gigantic steps. 
She threw both her arms about the stone image, 
whi'*h immediately began to receive life and motion. 
As soon as the first sign of motion showed itseU 
the little ones began, with wonderful capers and 
grimaces, a song, or, to speak more properly, 
a howl, with which the whole island resounded 
and seemed to fremble. Orm, quite terrified, drew 
in his head, and he and Aslog remained in the 
dark, so still that they h.inlly ventured to draw 
their lireath. 

The procession moved on towards the house, as*^ 
might bo clearly perceived hy the nearer apjir^ch 
of the shouting ami crying. Tliey were now all 
come in, and, light and active, the dwarfs jumped 
about on the henches, and heavy and loud 
sounded, at interv^al^, the stci)s of tin*, giants. Orm 
and his wife lioard thbm covering the table, and 
the clattering of tin* plates, and the shouts of joy 
with which they celebrated their bamjuet. When it 
was over, and it drew near to midnight, they began 
to dance to that ravishing fairy air which charms 
the mind into such sweet confusion, and which 
some have heard in the rocky glens, and learned by 
listening to the unfk,'rground musicians. As soon as 
Aslog caught the sound of the air she felt an irre- 
^sistible longing to see the dance, nor was Orm able 
to keep her h|ck. 

Let me look,’^ said she, “ or my heart willJjArst.” 
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She took her child and placed herself at the 
cxtrcnte end of the loft whence, without heing 
observed, she could see all that passed. Long did 
she gaze, without taking off her eyes for an instant, 
on the dance, on the bold and wonderful springs of 
the little creatures who seemed to lioat in the air 
, and not so much as to touch llie ground, while the 
ravishing melody of the elves tilled h(*r whole soul. 
* The chihl, meanwhile, wliich lay in her arms, grow 
sleepy and drew its breath heavily, and williout ever 
thinking of the promise she had given to the old 
woman, she made, as is usual, the sign of the crops 
over tlie mouth of the child, and sai<l— 

• “Christ bless you, my babe * ’’ 

instant she had spoken the word there was 
raised a liorrible, piercing cry. The spirits tumbled 
head over heels out at tlie door, witli teiMilde crushing 
and crowding, their lights went out, and in a few 
minutes the whole house was clear of them and left 
desolate. Orm and A slog, fi1glitene<l to death, hid 
themselves in the most retii’dl nook in the house. 
They did not venture tf> stir till daybreak, and not 
till the sun shone through the hole in th(^ roof down 
on the fire-place did they feel courage enough to 
descend from the loft. 

The table remained still covered as the underground 
people had left it. All their vcsatds, which Avero of 
silver, and manufactured in the most beautiful man¬ 
ner, were upon it. In the middle of the room there 
stood upon the ground a huge copper k^tle half-full 
of sw^et mead, and, by the side of it, a drinking- 
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hom of pure gold. In the corner lay against the 
wall a stringed instrument not unlike a duhiimer, 
which, as people believe, the giantesses used to play 
on. They gazed on what was before them full of 
admiration, but without venturing to lay their hands 
on anything; but great and fearful was their amaze¬ 
ment when, on turning about, they saw sitting at 
the table an immense figure, which Orm instantly 
recognised as the giant whom Guru liad animated 
by her embrace. Tie was now a cold and hard 
stone. While they were standing gazing on it, Guru 
horsell entered the room in her giant form. She 
wept so bitterly that the tears trickled down on the 
ground. It was long ere her sobbing permitted hci 
to utter a single word. At length she spoke—^ 

“Great affliction have you brought on mo, and 
henceforth must I weep while I live. I know yon 
have not done this with evil intentions, and therefore 
I forgive you, though it wore a trifle for mo to 
crush the whole housU likii an egg-shell over your 
heads. 

“Alas!^* cried she, “my husband, whom I love 
more than myself, there he sits petrified for ever. 
Never again will ho open his eyes * Three hundred 
years lived I with my father on the island of Kunnan, 
happy in the innocence of youth, as the fairest among 
the giant maidens.*- Mighty heroes sued for my hand. 
The sea around that island is still filled with the 
rocky fragments which they hurled against each 
other in thdi^ combats. Andfind won the victory, and 
1 plighted myself to him; but ere 1 was married came 
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the detestable Odin into the country, who overcame 
my f&thcr, and drove us all from the island. My 
father and sisters fled to tliB mountains, a(id since 
that time my eyes have beheld them no more. 
Andhnd and I saved ourselves on this island, whore 
we for a long time lived in peace and <juiet, and 
thought it "would never he interrupted. Destiny, 
which no one escapes, had <lctermined it otherwise. 
Oluf came from Britain. They called him the Holy, 
and Andfind instantly found that his voyage would 
be inauspicious to the giants. When he heard how 
Oluf’s ship rushed through the waves, ho wont do^n 
to the strand and blew the sea against him with 
%11 his sti’ciigth. The waves swelled up like raoun- 
taini^ but Oluf was still more mighty than he. 
His ship flew unchecked thiough the hdlows like 
an arrow from a bow. He steered direct for our 
island. When the ship was so near that Andfind 
thought he could reach it with his han<ls, he grasped 
at the fore-part with his rightliand, and was about to 
drag it down to the bottom, as he had often done 
with other ships. Then Oluf, the terrible Oluf, stopped 
forward, and, crossing his hands over each other, he 
cried with a loud voice— 

“ ‘ Stand there as a stone till the last day I ’ and 
in the same instant my unhappy husband became 
a mass of rock. The ship went on unimpeded, 
and ran direct against the mountain, which it cut ^ 
through, separating from it theiittle island which lies 
yonder. ' 

since my happiness has been annihilated^ 
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and lonely and melancholj^ have 1 passed my life. 
On Yule eve alone can p<‘trified giants receivS back 
their life, for the .space of seven hours, if one (d 
theii’ race embraec.s them, and is, at the same time, 
willing to .sacrifiec a hundred years of his owni 
life. Sehloni does a giant du that. I loved my 
husband too well not to bring him back cheerfully 
1.0 life, every time that 1 could do it, even at the 
highest price, and never would I reckon hoiv often 
I had done it that T might not know when the 
time came when I myself should .share hi.s fate, 
and, at the moment I threw my arms around him, be¬ 
come the same as he. Alas ’ now even this comfort is 
taken from me. I can never more by any embl■ac^ 
awake him, since* h<-‘ has heard the name wliich I 
dare not utter, and never again will ho see the light 
till the dawn of the last day shall bring it. 

“ Now 1 go hence • You will never again behoM 
me! All that is Iuto in the house 1 give you! 
IVly diilcimor alone will I keep. Let no one venture 
to fix his habitation on the little islands which lie 
around here. There dwell the little underground ones 
whom you saw at the festival, and I will protect 
them as long as I live.” 

With these words Guru vanished. The next 
spring Orm took the golden hom and the silver 
ware to DrontheiAi w’herc no one knew him. The 
value of the things was so great that ho was able 
to purchase everything a wealthy man desires. Ho 
loaded his sliip with his purchases, and returned to 
the Island, where he spent many years in unalloyed 
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happiness, and Aslog^s father was soon reconciled to 
his wAlthy son-in-law. 

The stone image remained’' silting in the house. 
No human jjower ’was able to move it. So hard 
was the stone that hammer and axe Hew in pieces 
'without making the slightest impi'essioii upon it. 
The giant sat tlicie till a holy man came to the 
island, "who, with one single woi’d, removed him back 
to his former station, where he stands to this hum. 
The cojjper kettle, wdiich the underground j}eople 
loft behind them, was preserved as a memorial u]»- 
on the island, w’hich beai.^ the name of House LsIuihI 
to tlie piesciit <h<}. 



THE ICELANDIC SOPtCERESSES 

“Tell mo,” said Katla, a handsomo and lively 
widow, to Gnnlaiigar, an aceoni}dished and gallant 
young warrior, “tell me why thou goest so oft to 
Mahfahlida 1 Is it to caress an old woman*? ” 

“Thine own age, Katla,” answered the yoiitji in¬ 
considerately, “might |)revent thy making that 
of Gcirrida a subject of reproach.” 

“I little deemed,” replied the offended matron, 
“that we were on an equality in that particular 
—but thou, who supp^scst that Geirrida is the sole 
source of knowledge, mayst find that there are 
others who equal her in science.” 

It happened in the course of the following winter 
that Gunlaugar, in company with Oddo, the son of 
Katla, had renewed one of those visits to Geirrida 
with which Katla had upbraided him. 

“Thou shalt not depart to-night,” said the sage 
matron; “ evil spirits are abroad, and thy bad destiny 
predominates.” 

“We are two in company,” answered Gunlaugar, 
“and have therefore nothing to fear.” ^ 
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“Oddo," replied Geirrida, “will be of no aid to 
thee ; l^it go, since thou wilt go, and pay the penalty 
of thy own rashness.” 

In their way they visited the rival matron, and 
Gunlaiigar was invited to remain in her house that 
night. This he declined, and, passing forward alone, 
^was next morning found lying before the gate of 
his father Thorbiorn, severely wounded and deprived 
*of his judgment. Various causes w^cro assigned for 
this disaster; but Oddo, asserting that they had 
parted in anger that evening from Geirrida, insisted 
that his companion must have sustained the injurf- 
through her sorcery. Geirrida was accordingly 
eftod to the popular assembly and accused of witch¬ 
craft^ But twelve witnesses, or compurgators, having 
asserted upon their oath the innocence of the accused 
party, Geirrida was honourably freed from the accusa¬ 
tion brought against her. Her acquittal did not 
terminate the rivalrj^ between the two sorceresses, 
for, Geirrida belonging to thd family of Kiliakan, 
and Katla to that of the pontiff Sijorro, the nnimosit} 
which still subsisted between the.so septs became 
awakened by the quarrel. 

It chanced that Thorbiorn, called Digri (or the 
corpulent), one of the family of Snorro, had some 
'horses which fed in the mountain pastures, near 
to those of Thorarin, called the Slack, the son of 
the enchantress Geirrida. But when autumn arrived, 
and the horses were to be withdrawn from the 
mountains and housed for the winter, those of 
Thorbidtn could nowhere be found, and Oddo, the 

ScamitHavtan tt 
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8 on of Katla^ being sent to consult a wizard, brought 
back a dubious answer, which seemed to indiclito that 
they had been stolen by Thorarin. Thorbiorn, with 
(Xldo and a party of armed followers, immediately 
set forth for Mahfalilida, tho dwelling of Geirrida 
and her son Thorarin. Arrived before tho gate, 
they demanded permission to search for the horses 
which w'erc missing. This Thorarin refused, alh'ging 
that neither was the search demanded duly duthorised 
by law, mn were the proper witnesses citc<l to be 
present, nor did Thorliiorn tilFer any .suflicient. pledge 
Sf security wlien claiming the exercise of so hazardous 
a privilege. Thorbiorn replied, tliat as 1'horarin de¬ 
clined to permit a search, ho must be held as admittilig 
his guilt; and constituting for that purpose 9 tem¬ 
porary court of justice, by choosing out six judges, 
he formall}’^ accused Thorarin of theft before the 
gate of his own house. At this the patience of 
Geirrida forsook b.cr. 

‘•Well,” said she tb her son Thorarin, “is it said 
of thee that thou art more a woman than a man, 
or thou wouldst not bear these intolerable affronts.” 

Thorarin, fired at the reproach, rushed forth 
with his servants and guests; a skirmish soon dis¬ 
turbed the legal process which had been instituted, 
and one or two of both parties were wounded and 
slain before the wife of Thorarin and the female 
attendants could separate the fray by flinging their 
mantles over the weapons of the combatants. 

Thorbiorn and his party retreating, Thorarin pre¬ 
ceded to examine the field of battle* Alas i among 
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the roliques of tin" fight was a Ifioody hand too 
slight%nd fair to belong to any of the combatants. 
It was that of his wife A*da, who had met this 
misfortune in her attempts to separate the foes. 
Incensed to the uttermost, Thoraiin tlirew aside 
his constituHtnial moderation, an<l, mounting on 
horseback, ^\ilh his allies and followers, pur.Mied the 
hostile party, an<l overtook them in a hay-fiehl, 
whore they had halted rej)OSO their hois(‘s, and 
to exult over the damage they liad dime to Thorarin. 
At this moment lie assailcil them with sucli fury 
that ho slow Thorldoni upon the s})ot, and killoil 
se\cral of his attemlaiits, althouglj Oddo, the son ot 
Katla, escaped free from Avounds, having been dressed 
by li^is mother in an invulnerahhs garment. After 
this action, more bh>o(l being sheil than usual in 
an Icelandic engagement, Thorarin retumed to 
Mahfahlida, and, being questi<me<l by his mother 
concerning tlu^ events of the skirmish, he aiiswercii 
in the improvisatory and enigmatical jioctry of hi' 
ago and country— 

From me the foul reproach be far, 

"With which a female Avaked the Avar, 

From me, who shunned not in the fray 
Through foemen tierce to hew my way 
(Since meet it is the eagle’s brood 
On the fresh corpse should find ^heir food) ; 

Then spared I not, in fighting field, 

With stalwart hand my sword to wield ; 

And well may claim at Odin’s shrine 

The praise tlwt waits this deed of mine.” • 
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To which effusion GeiiTida answered— 

“ Do these verses imply the death of Thorhfom 1 ” 
And Thorarin, alluding to the legal process which 
Thorhiom had instituted against him, resumed his 
pong— 

f 

“ Sharp bit the sword beneath the hood 
Of him whose zeal the cause pursued. 

And ruddy flowed the stream of death, 

Ere the grim brand resumed the sheath ; 

Now on the buckler of the slain 
The raven sits, his draught to drain, 

* Eor gore-drenched is his visage bold, 

That hither came his courts to hold/’ 

As the consequence of this slaughter was likely ti 
be a prosecution at the instance of the pontiff Sqorro, 
Thorarin had now recourse to his allies and kindred, 
of whom the most powerful were Arnkill, his maternal 
uncle, and Verimond, who readily promised their aid 
both in the held and in the Gomitia, or popular 
meeting, in spring, bef6re which it was to bo presumed 
Snorro would indict Thorarin for the slaughter of his 
kinsman. Arnkill could not, however, forbear asking 
his nephew how he had so far lost his usual command 
of temper. He replied in verse— 

Till then, the muster of my mood, 

Men called me gentle, mild, and good ; 

But yon hero*^ dame’s sharp tongue might wake 
In wintry den the frozen snake.” 

While Thorarin spent the winter with his uncle 
Amkill, he received information from hie mother 
Geiirida that Oddo, son of her old rival Katla, was 
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the person who had cut ofiP the hand of his wife Ada, 
and thlit ho gloried in the fact. Thorariii and Arnkill 
determined on instant vengeance, and, travelling 
rapidly, surprised the house of Kalla The undis¬ 
mayed sorceress, on hearing them approach, com¬ 
manded her son to sit close beside her, and when the 
assailants entered they only beheld Katla, spinning 
coarse yarn from what seemed a large distatt’, with 
her female domestics seated around her. 

“ My son,” she said, “ is absent on a journey ; ” and 
Thorarin and Arnkill, having searched the house in 
vain, were obliged to dejxart with this answer. The^ 
had not, liowever, gone far before the well-known skill 
<Jf Katla in optical delusion occurred to them, and 
they^esolved on a second and stricter search. Upon 
their return they found Katla in the outer apartment, 
who seemed to be shearing the hair of a tamo kid, 
but was in reality cutting the locks of her son Oddo. 
Entering the inner room, they found the large dihtaff 
flung carelessly upon a bench. They returned yet 
a third time, and a third delusion vras prepared for 
them; for Katla had given her son the appearance 
of a hog, which seemed to grovel u]>on the heap of 
ashes. Arnkill now seized and split the distaff, which 
he had at first suspected, upon which Kalta tauntingly 
observed, that if their visits had boon frecpient that 
evening, they could not be said •to be altogether 
ineffectual, since they had destroj’ed a distaff. They 
were accordingly returning completely baffled, when 
Geirrida met them, and upbraided them with careless¬ 
ness irf searching for their enemy. ^ • 
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‘‘Return yet again,” she sanl, “and I will accom¬ 
pany you.” * 

Katla^s maidens, still upon the watch, anuount’cd 
to her tlj^ return of the hostile party, their number 
augmented by one avIio wore a blue mantle. 

“Alas ! ” cried Kcitla, “ it is the sor(‘t*ressGcirrida, 
against whom spells will bo of no avad.” 

Immediately rising from the raisi*d and boaided 
seat which she occu])ied, she concealed Oddo beneath 
it, and covered it with cushions as before, on which 
she stretcIuMl horsoli complaining of indisposition, 
tl^pon the entrance of the liostilc part}^, (ieirrida, 
without speaking a word. Hung aside her mantle, 
took out a piece of sealskin, in whi<‘h she wrapped 
np Katla^s head, and cominandtMl that she si’oubl 
be held by some of the attendants, while the othois 
broke open the boarded space, beneath which Oddo 
lay concealed, seized uj)on him, bound him, and led 
him away captive with his mother. ^lexL morning 
Oddo tvas hanged, and Katla stoned to death; but 
not until she had confessed that, through her sorcery, 
she had occasioned the disaster of Gunlaugar, which 
first led the way to these feuds. 
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0N(U<] upon a tinu.* tliorc was a king ^\ho travulied 
to a strange couniiy, where he marriLMl a f[iiouiii 
Wlieii th(‘y had been married some time tiie queen 
tiad a daughter, whicli gave liso toimieh joy through 
the^hole. land, for all people liked the king, he was 
so kind and just. As the child was born there came 
an old ■'voman into the room. She was of a strange 
appearance, and nobody couhl guess where slie came 
from, or to what place she was going. This old 
w’oman declared tJnit the rcfval child must not be 
taken out under the sky until it ^vas fifteen } ears 
old. If she w'as she would be in danger of ])eing 
carried away by the giants of the mountains 

The king, when he was told what the woman had 
said, heeded her w^ords, and sot a guard to see that 
the princess did not come out into tlie open air. 

In a short time the queen borotanothor daughter, 
and there was again much joy in the land. The old 
woman once more made her appearance, and she said I 
that the king must not let the young princess go out 
uTidef the sky before she was fifteen. • 

• • • 119 
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The queen had a third daughter, and the third 
time the old woman came, warning the king rospect- 
ing this child as she had done regarding the two 
former. The king \vas much distressed, for he loved 
his childflSn more than anything else in the world. 
So he gave strict orders that the tluvo princesses 
should be alw'^ays kept indoors, and he commanded 
that every one should respect his edict. 

A considerable time passed by, and the princesses 
grew up to be the most beautiful girls that could be 
seen far or near. Then a war began, and the king 
k«i,d to leave his home. 

One day, while be was away at the seat of war, the 
three piincosscs sat at a window looking at how thcP 
sun shone on the flowers in the garden. They^felt 
that they would like very much to go and play 
among the flowers, and they begged the guards to 
let them out lor a little w hile to w^alk in the garden. 
The guards refused, for they were afraid of the king, 
but the girls begged 01 them so prettily and so ear¬ 
nestly that they could not long refuse them, so they 
let them do as they wished. The princesses were 
delighted, and ran out into the garden, but their 
pleasure was short-lived. Scarcely had they got into 
the open air when a cloud came down and carried 
them off, and no one could And them again, though 
they searched the ^wido world over. 

The whole of the people mourned, and the king, 
as you may imagine, was very much grieved when, 
on his return home, he learned what had happened. 
Howicver, there is an old saying, “ What's dotib can- 
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not bo undone,” so the king had to let matters 
remaili as they were. As no one could advise him 
how to recover his daughters, the king caused j^ro- 
clamation to be made throughout the land that who¬ 
ever should bring them back to him from Hie power 
of the mountain-giants sliould have one of them lor 
his wife, and half the king<lom as a wedding present. 
As soon as this proclamation was made in the neigh¬ 
bouring countiies many young warriors went out, 
with servants and horses, to look for the three prin¬ 
cesses. There were at the king’s court at that time 
two foreign princes and they started olf too, to 
how fortunate they might be. They put on fine 
armour, and took costly weapons, and they boasted 
of ^hat they would do, and how they would never 
come back until they had accomplished their purpose. 

We will leave these two princes to wander hero 
and there in their search, and look at what was pass- 
ing in another place. Deep down in the heart of a 
wild wood there dwelt at tflat time an old woman 
who had an only son, who used daily to attend to 
his mother’s three hogs. As the lad roamed through 
the forest, he one day cut a little pipe to play on. 
He found much pleasure in the music, and he played 
BO well that the notes charmed all who heard him. 
The boy was well built, of an honesb heart, and 
feared nothing. • 

One day it chanced that, as he was sitting in the 
wood playing on his pipe, while his three hogs* 
grubbed among the roots of the pine-trees, a very 
old mati^came along. He had a beard^so loDff that 
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it roached to his waist, and a large dog accompanied 
him. WJieiJ the lad saw the dog he said td him¬ 
self— 

“ I wish I had a dog like that as a com])anion here 
in fclie wdBd. Then there would he no danger.” 

The old man knew what the boy thoi\ight, and ho 
said— 

I have conic to ask you to let me give you my 
dog for one of your hogs.” 

The lad was ready to close the bargain, and gave 
a gray hog in cxchangi' for the big <log. As he was 
going the old man said— 

“I think you will lie satisfied with your bargain. 
The dog is not like other dogs. Ilis name is Hold * 
fast, and if you tell him to hold, hold he Avill wd^at- 
evor it may be, wore it even tlie fiercest giant.” 

Then he departed, and the hid thought that for 
once, at all events, fortune had been kind to him. 

When evening had come, the lad called his dog, 
and drove the hogs lo his home in the forest. 
When the old woman learnt how her son had given 
away the gray liog for a dog, she Hew into a groat 
rage, and gave him a good beating. The lad begged 
her to be quiet, but it was of no use, for slie only 
seemed to get the more angry. A\'^hen the boy saw 
that it was bo good pleading, ho called to the dog— 

“Holdfast.” e 

The dog at once rushed forward, and, seizing the 
cold woman, held her so firmly that she could not 
move; but he did her no harm. The old woman 
now had to promise that she would agree^to what 
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her son had done , but ^he could not help thinking 
that ishe had suflorod a great misfortune in losing 
lier fat gray hog. 

The next day the boy went once more to the 
forest with liis dog and the two hogs. ''When he 
arrived therti ho sat ilowu and played upon his pipe 
as usual, and the dog danced to the music in such a 
wonderful manner that it \^as (|uito amazing. While 
he thus sat, the old man with tlic gray beard 
camo up to him out of the forest, lie was accom¬ 
panied l)y a dog as laige as the former one. When 
the boy saw the line animal, he sanl to himself—• 
“I wish I had that dog as a companion in this 
•wood. Then there w'ould lie no danger.” 

Jhe old man knew what he thought, and said— 

“ I have come to ask you to let me give you my 
dog for one of your hogs.” 

The boy did md hesitate long, but agreed to the 
bargain, lie got the big dog, and the man took the 
hog in exchange. As he wt^it, t]u» old man said— 
“I think you will lie satistied uith your bargain. 
The dog is not like other dogs. He is called Tear, 
and if you tell him to tear, tear he will in pieces 
wdiatevcr it he, oven tlie fiercest mountain giant.” 

Then lie departed, and the boy \vas gla<l at lieait, 
thinking ho had made a good bargain, though be well 
knew his old mother would not bg much pleased at it. 

Towards evening he went home, and his mother 
was not a bit less angry than she had been on the^ 


previous day. She dared not beat her son, however, 
for his big dogs made her afraid. It usually hap- 
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pens that when women have scolded enough they 
at last give in. So it was now. The boy and his 
mother became friends once more; but the old 
woman thought she had sustained such a loss as 
could never again be made good. 

The boy went to the forest again with the hog 
and the two dogs. He was very hapj)}', and, sitting 
down on the trunk of a tree ho played, as usual, on 
his pipe; and the dogs danced in such line fashion 
that it was a treat to look at them. While the boy 
thus sat amusing himself, the old man with the gray 
beard again appeared out of the forest. He had 
with him a third dog as large as either of the others. 
When the boy saw it, he said to himself— 

“I wish I Inul that dog as a comi)aiiion in tibia 
wood. Then there would be no danger.” 

The old man said— 

“I came because I wished you to see my dog, 
for I well know' you would like to have him.*' 

The lad was ready enough, and the bargain w'as 
made. So lie got the big dog, giving his last hog 
for it. The old man then departed, saying— 

“ I think you will be satisfied with your bargain. 
The dog is not like other dogs. He is called Quick- 
ear, and 80 quick docs he hear, that he knows all 
that takes place, be it ever so many miles away. 
Why, he hears even the trees and the grass growing 
in the fields ! ** 

f Then the old man went off, and the lad felt very 
happy, for he thought he had nothing now to be 
airaid.of. 
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As evening came on the boy went home, and his 
mother was sorely grieved when she found her son 
had parted with her all; but he told her to bid 
farewell to sorrow, saying that he would see she 
had no loss. The lad spoke so well that the old 
woman was* quite pleased. At daybreak the lad 
went out a-hunting with his two dogs, and in the 
evening ho came back with as much game as he 
could carry, lie hunted till his mother's larder was 
well stocked, then he bade her farewell, telling her 
he was going to travel to see what fortune had in 
store for him, and called his dogs to him. • 

He travelled on over hills, and along gloomy 
•roads, till he got deep in a dark forest. There the 
olc^an with the gray beard met him. The lad was 
very glad to fall in with him again, and said to 
him—. 

“Good-day, father. I thank you for our last 
meeting." 

“ Good-day,” answered th® old man. “ Where are 
you going?” 

“I am going into the world,” said the boy, “to 
see what fortune I shall have.” 

“Go on,” said the old man, “andyou will come to 
a royal palace; there you will have a change of 
fortune,” 

With that they parted; but the lad paid good 
heed to the old man's words, and kept on his way. 
When he came to a house, he played on his pipe ^ 
while his dogs danced, and so he got food and 
shelter, and whatever he wanted. . 
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Having travelled for some days, he at last entered 
a large city, through the streets of which* great 
crowds of people were passing. The lad wondered 
what "was the cause of all this. At last ho came to 
where proclamation was hting made, that whoever 
should rescue the three princesses from the hamls 
of the mountain giants should have one of them for 
his wife and half the hingdom with her. Then the 
lad remembered what the old man had told him, 
and understood what he meant, lie called his dogs 
to him, and went on till ho came to the palace. 
There, from the tiiin* that the princesses disap¬ 
peared, the place had been filled with sorrow and 
mourning, and the hing and tlie (juoen grieved more 
than all the others. The hoy entered the pajace, 
and begged to ho allowed to play to the king and 
show him his dogs. The people of the palace were 
much jdeased at this, for they thought it might do 
sometliing to make the king foiget his grief. So 
they let him go in a&id show what he could do. 
When the king heard how he played, and saw how 
wonderfully his dogs danced, he was so merry that 
no one had seen him so during the seven long years 
that had passed since he lost his daughters. When 
the dancing was finished, the king asked the boy 
what he should give him as a return for the amuse¬ 
ment he had given them. 

'* My lord king,” said the boy, I am not come 
. here for silver, goods, or gold! I ask one thing of 
you, that you will give me leave to go ^d seek the 
thre^ princesses who are now in the hands of the 
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mountain giants.” When the king heard this he 
knit his brow—“ So you think,” said he, “ that you 
can restore my daughters. -The task is a dangerous 
one, and men who were 1)ettej- than you have suffered 
ill it. If, however, any one save tlie princesses I 
will never la'cak niy word.” 

The lad thought these words kingly an<l honest. 
He bade farewell to the king an<l set out., determined 
that ho would not lost till he had found what he 
wanted. 

He travelled through many great countries with¬ 
out any extra oi’d in ary adventure, and wherever he 
went his dogs went with him. tjuick-ear ran ami 
•heard what there was to hear in the place; Hold-fust 
carried the hag; and on Tear, who was the strongest 
of The three, the lad lode when he was tired. One 
day Quick-ear came running fast to his master to 
tell* him that he had heeii near a high mountain, and 
had heard one of the priiicesses siiinning within it. 
The giant, Quick-car said, was not at home. At 
this the boy felt very glad, ami ho made haste to the 
mountain with his dogs. When they were come to 
it, Quick-ear said— 

“We have no time to lose. The giant is only ten 
miles away, and I can hear his horse^s golden shoes 
beating on the stones.” ^ 

The lad at once ordered his dogs to break in the 
door of the mountain, 'which they did.' He entered, 
and saw a beautiful maiden who sat spinning gold ^ 
thread on a spindle of gold. He stepped forward 
and spoke to her. She was much astonishec}, and 
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said—“Who are you, that dare to come into the 
giant’s hall % For seven long years have I lived here, 
and never during that time have I looked on a 
human being. Run away, for Heaven’s sake, before 
the giant comes, or you will lose your life.” 

The boy told her liis errand, and said ho would 
await the troll’s coming. AVliile they were talking, 
the giant came, riding on his gold-shod horse, and 
stopped outside the mountain. When ho saw that 
the door was open he was very angry, and called out, 
in such a voice that the “whole mountain sliook to its 
base, “Who has broken open my door?” The boy 
boldly answered— 

“ I did it, and now I will break you too. Hold¬ 
fast, hold him fast; Tear and Quick-ear, tear him 
into a thousand pieces ! ” 

Hardly had he spoken the words when the three 
dogs rushed forward, threw themselves on the giant, 
and tore him into numberless pieces. The princess 
was very glad, and said— 

“Heaven be thanked! Now J am free.” She 
threw herself on the lad’s neck and kissed him. The 
lad would not stop in the place, so he saddled the 
giant’s horses, put on them all the goods and gold 
he found, and set oif with the beautiful young 
princess. travelled together for a long time, 

the lad waiting on the maiden with that respect 
and attention that such a noble lady deserved. 

It chanced one day that Quick-ear, who had gone 
before to obtain news, came running fast to his 
master and informed him that he had been to a 
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high mountain, and had heard another of the king’s 
daughters sitting within it spinning gold thread. 
The giant, he said, was not at homo. The lad was 
well pleased to hear this, and hastened to the moun¬ 
tain with his three dogs. When they arrived there, 
(Juick-car said— 

“We have no time to waste. The giant is but 
eight miles off. I can hear the sound of his horse’s 
gold shoes on the stones • ’’ 

The lad orderctl the dogs to break in the door, 
and when they had done so ho eiilered and found a 
beautiful maiden sitting in the hall, winding gohf 
thread. The lad stepped forward and spoke to her. 
{‘he was much surprised, and said— 

“^V'ho are you, who dare to come into the giant’s 
dwelling ? Seven long years have I lived here, and 
never during that lime have I looked on a human 
being. Kun away, for Heaven’s sake, before the 
giant comes, or you will lose your life.’’ 

The lad told her why ho lAd come, and said he 
would wait for the giant’s return home. 

In the midst of their talk the giant came, riding 
on his gold-shod horse, and stopped outside the 
mountain. When he saw the door was open he was 
in a great rage, and called out with such a voice that 
the mountain shook to its base. • 

“ Who,” said he, “ has broken 4>pen my door ? ” 
The lad answered boldly— 

“ I did it, and now I will break you. Hold-fast, 
hold him fast; Tear and Quick-ear, tear him into a 
thousand pieces I” The dogs straightway sprang 

1 
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forward and threw themselves on the giant, and 
tore him into pieces as numberless as are the«leaves 
which fall in the autumn. Then the princess was 
very glad, and said— 

“Heaven be thiinhcd! Now I am free’” She 
threw herself on the lad’s neck and kisffed him. ilo 
led her to her sister, and one cun well imagine how 
glad they weio to meet. The lad took all the 
treasures that tli(». giant’s dwelling contained, put 
them on the gohl-shod horses, and set out with the 
two princesses. 

* They again travelled a great distance, and the 
youth waited on the princesses with the respect and 
care they deserved. 

It chanced one day that Quick-car, who ,went 
before to got news, came running fast to his master, 
and told him ho had been near a high mountain, and 
had heard tlie third princess sitting within, spinning 
cloth of gold. The giant himself was not in. The 
youth was well pleas^l to hear this, and he hurried 
to the mountain accompanied by his dogs. When 
they came there, Quick-ear said— 

** There is no time to be lost. The giant is not 
more than five miles ofi'. I well know it, I hear 
the sound of his horse’s gold shoes on the 
stones.” * 

The lad told his dogs to break in the door, and 
they did so. When he entered the mountain ho saw 
there a maiden, sitting and weaving cloth of gold. 
She was so beautiful that the lad thought another 
such could not be found in the world. He advanced 
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and spoke to her. The young princess was much 
astonished, and said— 

“ Who are you, who dare to come into the giant^s 
hall ? For seven long years have 1 lived here, and 
never during that time have 1 looked on a human 
being. Foi** I leaven’s sake,’’ added she, “run away 
before the giant comes, or he will kill you ' ’’ 

The lad, however, was brave, and sai<l that ho 
would lay down his life for the beautiful princess. 

Ill the middle of their talk home came the giant, 
riding on his liorso with tin* golden shoes, and 
stopped at the mountain. Wlieii he came in and 
saw what imwelciimc visitors were there he was very 

V 

%niich afraid, for he know what had hajiijcnod to his 
]>rothren. He thought it host to be careful and 
cunning, for he dared not act openly. Ho began 
therefore with fine words, and was very smooth and 
amiable. He told the princess to dress meat, so that 
ho might entertain the guest, and behaved in such a 
friendly manner that the lad was perfectly deceived, 
and forgot to be on his guard. He sat down at the 
table with the giant The princess wept in secret, 
and the dogs were very uneasy, but no one noticed 
it. 

Vrhen the giant and his guest had finished the 
meal, the youth said— • 

“I am no longer hungry. Giva me something to 
drink.” 

“ There is,” said the giant, “ a spring up in the 
m6untain which runs with sparkling wine, but 1 have 
’ no one to fetch of it.” _ * 
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“ If that h all,” said the lad, “ one of my dogs can 
go up there.” • 

The giant laughed in his false heart when he 
heard that, for what he wanted was that the lad 
sh(»uld send away his dogs. The lad told Hold-fast 
to go for the wine, and the giant gavtf him a large 
jug. The dog went, but one might see that ho did 
so very unwillingl}. 

Time went on and on, but the dog did not come 
back. Aft(*r some time the giant said— 

“I wonder why the dog is so long away. It 
rilight, i)crliaps, bo as well to let another dog go to 
help him. He lias to go a long distance, and the jug 
is a heavy one to carry ” * 

The lad, suspecting no trickery, fell in with,the 
giant’s suggestion, and told Tear to go and see why 
Hold-fast did not come. The dog wagged Jiis tail 
and did not want to leave his master, but ho noticed 
it, and drove him off to the spring. The giant 
laughed to himself, aifd the princess wept, but the 
lad did not mark it, being very merry, jested with 
his entertainer, and did not dream ol any danger. 

A long time passed, but neither the wine nor the 
dogs appeared. 

“ I can well see,” said the giant, “ that your dogs 
do not do what you tell them, or we should not sit 
here thirsty. It ^eems to me it would be best to 
send Quick-ear to ascertain why they don’t come 
back.” 

The lad was nettled at that, and ordered his third 
dog<to go in haste to the spring. Quick-eaf did not 
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want to go, but whined and crept to his master’b 
feet. • Then the lad became angry, and drove him 
away. The dog had to obey, so away he set in great 
haste to the top of the mountain. When he readied 
it, it happened to him as it had to the others 
There aros<f a high wall aioiind him, and he was 
made a prisoner by the giant’s sorcery. 

When all the throe dogs were gmie, the giant 
stood up, put on a dilforent look, and gripped his 
bright sword which hung upon the wall. 

“Now will I avenge iny brethren,” said ho, 
“ and you shall die this instant, for you arc in my 
hands.” 

• The lad was frightened, and repented that he hud 
jiartcd with his dogs. 

“I will not ask my life,” said he, “for 1 must die 
some day. I only ask one thing, that I may say my 
Paternoster and play a psalm on my pipe. That is 
the custom in my country.” 

The giant granted him Ins wish, but said he 
would not wait long. The lad knelt down, and 
devoutly said his Paternv}'ici\ and began to play ujioii 
his pipe so that it was heard over hill and dale 
That instant the magic lost its power, and the dogs 
were once more set free. I'hey came down like a 
blast of wind, and rushed into the mountain. Then 
the lad sprang up and cried— t 

Hold-fast, hold him; Tear and Quick-ear, tear 
him into a thousand pieces.” 

The dogs flew on the giant, and tore him into 
' countless shreds. Then the lad took the trea- 
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sures in the mountain, harnessed the giant’s horses 
to a golden chariot, and made haste to be gom?. 

As may well be imagined, the young princesses 
were very glad at being thus saved, and they thanked 
the lad for having delivered them from the power of 
mountain giants. He himself fell <leep*in love with 
the youngest princess, and they vowed to be true 
and faithful. So they travelled, with mirth and 
jest and great gladness, and the lad waited on the 
princesses with the respect and care they deserved. 
As tlie^^ went on, the princesses played with the 
HcFs liair, and each one hung her liiiger-ring in his 
long locks as a keepsake 

One day as they were journeying, they came ujf 
with two wamlerers who were going the same \V‘iy 
They had on tattered clothes, their feet were sore, 
and altogether one would have thought they had 
come a long tlistance. The lad stopped his chariot 
and asked them w’ho they ’were ami where they 
came from. The strangers said thev were two 
princes who had gone out to look fur the three 
maidens who had been carried off to the mountains. 
They had, however, searched in vain, so they had 
now to go home more like beggars than princes. 

When the lad heard that, he had pity on the two 
wanderers, ^ind he asked them to go with him in the 
beautiful chariot.r The princes gave him many 
thanks for the favour. So they travelled on together 
till they came to the land over which the father of 
the princesses ruled. 

Now wh 5 yi the princes heard how the^poor lad 
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iijid rescued the princesses, they were filled with envy, 
thinking how they themselves had wandered to no 
purpose. The)" considered bow they could get rid of 
him, and obtain the honour and rewards for them 
selves. So one day the}*^ siKldcnl}^ set on him, seized 
him by the throat, and nearly stianglcd him. Then 
they tlirt^atcned to kill the prjiicesses unless tin'y 
took an oath not to repeal what they ha<l dtnie, and 
tluy, being in the piinccs’ ])ower, did not dare to 
refuse. Hov ever, they ^^ere verj sorry for the 
youth who had risked his life for them, and the 
}Oungest princess mourned him v itli all her hca^, 
and would not })c comforted. 

• After having done tlii.s, the princes went on to the 
king’s demesnes, and one can well imagine how' 
glad the king was to once more see his three 
daughters. 

JVleaiiwhile the ]>oor lad lay in the forest as if he 
Avere dead, lie was not, hoAvever, forsaken, for the 
three dogs laydown by hii», kept him warm, and 
licked his wounds. Thej attended to him till he 
got his breath again, and came unco more to life. 
When lie had regained life and strength, he began 
his journey, and came, after having endured many 
hardships, to the king’s domesnes, whore the prin¬ 
cesses lived. ^ 

When he Avent into the palace, ho marked that 
the Avhole place Avas filled AAuth mirth and joy, and 
in the royal hall he heard dancing and the sound of 
harps. The lad Avas much astonished, and asked 
Avhat it. all meant. , 
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“ You have surely come from a distance,” said the 
servant, “ not to know that the king has got back 
his daughters from the mountain giants. The two 
elder princesses are married to-day.” 

The lad asked about the youngest })rinces6, 
whether she was to be married. Tlie •eorvaiit said 
she would have no one, but wept continually, and 
no one could find out the reason for her sorrow. 
Then the lad was glad, for ho well knew that his 
love was faithful and tiue to him. 

He went up into tlie guard-room, and sent a 
message to the king that a guest had come who 
prayed that he might add to the wedding mirth by ex¬ 
hibiting his dogs. The king was pleased, anti ordoi otb 
that the stranger slioul<l be well received. WJ^ou 
the lad came into the hall, the wedding guests much 
admired his smartness and his manly form, and they 
all thought they had iRMxr before scon so brave a 
3 'oung man. When the three princesses saw him 
they knew him at oncej rose from the table, and ran 
into his arms. Then the princes thought they had 
better not stay there, for the princos.s(‘s told how the 
lad had saved them, and how' all had befallen. As 
a proof of the truth of what they said, they showed 
their rings in the lad’s hair. 

When tho, king knew how the two foreign princes 
had acted so treacl^erously and basely lie was much 
enraged, and ordered that they should be driven off 
his demesnes with disgrace. 

The brave youth was welcomed with great honour, 
as, indeed, he deserved, and he was, the same day, 
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mfirried to the youngest princess. When the king 
died, ihe youth was chosen ruler over the land, and 
made a brave king. There he yet lives with his 
beautiful queen, and there he governs prosperously 
to this day. 

1 know ue mure about him. 
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A siiii* from Iceland chanced to winter in a lid^ en 
wear Helgafcls. Ainony the partsacngers "w as a woman 
named Tliorguniiii, a native of the Hehrides, who 
was reported by the sailors to possess garments anrf 
liousehold furniture of a fasliioii far surpassing those 
used in Iceland. Thurida, sister of the pontifl* 
►Snorro, and wife of Thoiodd, a woman of a ^\ain and 
covetous disposition, attracted by these reports, made 
a visit to the stranger, ])ut could not prevail upon 
her to display hei trfasures. Tersisting, however, 
in her inquiries, she jiressed Thorgunna to take up 
her abode at the house of Thorodtl. The Hebridean 
reluctantly ass(*ntcd, but added, that as she could 
labour at every usual kind of domestic industry, she 
trusted in that manner to discharge the obligation 
she might,he under to the family, without giving 
any part of her property in recompense of her lodg- 
iiig. As ThuriJa continued to urge her request, 
Thorgunna accompanied her to Froda, the house of 
Thorodd, where the seamen deposited a huge chest 
and, cabinet, containing the property of Jher new 
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guest, which Thurida viewed witli curious and cove¬ 
tous •yes. So soon as they had pointed out to 
Tlxorgimna the place assigned for her hod, she opened 
the chest, and took forth .such an embroidered bed 
coverlid, and such a splendid and complete set of 
tapestry halvings, ami bed furniture of English linen, 
interwoven with silk, as had never been seen in 
Iceland. 

“Sell to me,’' said the covetous matron, “this fair 
bed furniture.” 

“Helieve me,” answered Thoigunna, “1 will not 
lie u 2 )on stra^v in or<ler to feed th}' pomp and vanity f” 
an an.swer which so greatly displeaseil Thurida that 
^she never again reiicated her re(]uest. Thorgunna, 
to \vho.se character subse<picnt events added some¬ 
thing of a mystical solemnity, is described as being a 
v/oman of a tall and stately a])pearance, of a dark 
comi)loxion, and having a j)rofusion of black hair. 
She was advanced in age; assiduous in the labours 
of tho field and of the looifl; a faithful attendant 
upon divine w^orship; grave, silent, and solemn in 
domestic society. She had little intercourse with 
the household of Tliorodd, and showed jjarticular 
dislike to two of its inmates These were Thorer, 
who, having lost a leg in the skirmish bet^\ecn 
Thorbiorn and Thorarin the Black, «wa8 called 
Thorer-Widlcgr (wooden-leg), froip the substitute he 
had adopted; and his wife, Thorgrima, called Galldra- 
Kinna (wicked sorceress), from her siij^posed skill in 
enchantments. Kiartan, the son of Thurida, a boy 
of excellent promise, was the only peyson of the 
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liousehold to whom Thorgimna showed much affec¬ 
tion ; and she was much vexed at times wlfen the 
childish petulance of the boy made an indifferent 
return to her kindness. 

After this mystoiious stranger had dwelt at Froda 
for some limc, and whi]«* slie was la])f*uring in the 
hay-field with other members of the family, a sudden 
cloud fi’om th<* noithern mountain led Thorodd to 
anticipate a heavj showei. He instantly commanded 
the hay-workers to pile up in ricks the (quantity 
which eacli had been engaged in tiii'ning to the wind, 
ft was afterwards remembered tliat Thorgunna did 
not pile up her portion, but left it spread on the field. 
The cloud approached with great celerity, and sanl! 
so heavily aiound the farm, tliat it was scarce jos- 
fible to see beyond the limits of the field. A heavy 
shower next descended, and so soon as the cloads 
broke away and the sun .shone forth it was observed 
that it had raine<l blood. That which fell upon the 
ricks of the other laliourers soon dried up, but what 
Thorgunna had wrought upon remained wet with 
gore. The niifortunate lIobri<lean, appalled at the 
omen, betook herself to her bed, and was seized with 
a mortal illness. On the ajiproach of death “she sum¬ 
moned Thorodd, her landlord, and intruscod to him 
the disposition of her property and effects. 

“Let my body,” said she, “be transported to 
Skalholt, for my mind presages that in that place 
shall be founded the most distinguished church in 
this island. Let my golden ring be given to the 
priests who^hall celebrate my obsequies, and 'do thou 
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indomiiify thyself for the luneral charges out of niy 
remaiijing effects. To thy wife I bequeath my purple 
mantle, in order that, by thifl- sacrifice to her avarice, 
1 may secure the right of dibposing of the rest of my 
effects at m3' own pleasure. l>ut for m3' bed, with 
its coveringsf hangings an<l furniture, 1 entreat they 
may be ail consigned to tlic flames J do not desire 
Lliis because I cnv}' .‘1113' one the iios^ession of these 
things after my death, but iiccause I wish those evils 
to be avoided wliicli 1 plainh foivsee will hajipen if 
my w'ill be alteied in the slightest pai ticidar,” 

Thorodd promised faithfully to execute this cxtri*^ 
ordinary testament in the most exact manner. 
•Vccordingl}', so soon as Thoigiinna was dead, her 
faithful executor ]U’c]»arcd a ])ile for burning her 
splendid heiL Tliurida entered, and learned with 
anger and astonishment the purpose of these prepara¬ 
tions. To the remonstrances of her husband she 
answered that the menaces of future danger were 
only caused liy Thorgunna’if selfish env3', who did 
not wish any one should enjo}^ her treasures after 
her decease. Then, iimling Thorodd inaccessible to 
argument, she had recourse to caresses and blandish¬ 
ments, and at length extorted permission to separate 
from the rest of the bed-furniture the tapestrit^d 
curtains and coverlid; the rest was consj^ned to the 
flames, in obedience to the will of the testator. 
The body of Thorgunna, being wrapped in new linen 
and placed in a coflin, was next to be transported 
through the precipices and morasses of Iceland to 
the distant district she had assigned for her pla^ of 
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sepulture. A remarkable incident occurred on the 
way. The transporters of the body arrived at even¬ 
ing, late, weary, and drenched with rain, in a house 
called Nether-Ness, where the niggard hospitality of 
the proi)rietor only afforded them house-room, with¬ 
out any supply of food or fuel. But, so* soon as they 
entered, an unwonted noise was heard in the kitchen 
of the mansion, and the figure of a woman, soon 
recognised to }»e the deceased Thorgunna, was seen 
busily employed in preparing victuals. Their inhos¬ 
pitable landlord, being made acquainted with this 
frightful circumstance, readily agreed to supidy every 
refreshment which wa.s necessary, on wliich the vision 
instantly disap])carcd. The apparition having beconn* 
public, tliey had no reason to a.sk twice for liq^pi- 
talit}^ as they j»roceeded on their journey, and they 
came t«r Skalliolt, where Thorgunna, with all dut* 
ceremonies of religion, was deposited quietly in the 
grave. But the, consequences of the breach ot her 
testament were lelt sc'\\jrely at Froda. 

The dwelling at Froda was a simple and patriarchal 
structure, built according to the fashion used by the 
wealthy among the Icelanders. The apartments were 
very largo, and a part boarded off contained the beds 
of the family. On either side was a sort of store¬ 
room, one qf which contained meal, the other dried 
fish. Every evening largo fires were lighted in 
this apartment for dressing the victuals; and the 
domestics of the family usually sat around them for 
a considerable time, until supper was prepared. On 
the night when the conductors of Thorgunna’s funeral 
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returned to Froda, there appeared, visible to all 
who v{ere present, a meteor, or spectral appearance, 
resembling a half-moon, which glided around the 
boarded walls of the mansion in an opposite direc¬ 
tion to the course of the sun, and continued to 
perform its<»revo]utioiis until the domestics retired 
to rest. This apparition was renewed every night 
during a whole week, and was pronounced by 
Thorcr with the wooden leg to presage pestilence 
or mortality. Shortly after a herdsman showed 
signs of mental alienation, and gave various in¬ 
dications of ljuving sustained the persecution of evil 
demons. This man wukS found dead in his bed one 
•morning, and then commenced a scene of ghost- 
seeing unheard of in the annals of superstition 
The first victim was Tliorer, who had i»resaged the 
calamity. Going out of doors one evening, he was 
grappled by the s[)cctre of the deceased shepherd as 
he attempted to re-enter the house, llis wooden 
leg stood him in poor stoad*in such an encounter, 
he was hurled to the earth, and so fearfully beaten, 
that he died in consequence of the bniises. Thorer 
was no sooner dead than his ghost associated itself 
to that of the herdsman, and joined him in pursuing 
and assaulting the inhabitants of Froda. Meantime 
an infectious disorder spread fast among them, and 
several of the bondsmen died one after the other. 
Strange portents were seen withm-doors, the meal 
was displaced and mingled, and the dried fish flung 
about in a most alarming manner, without any 
visible agent. At length, while the servants «were 
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forming their evening circle round the fire, a spectre, 
resembling the head of a seal-fish, was seen to emerge 
out of the pavement of the room, bending its round 
black eyes full on the tapestried bed-curtains of 
Thorgunna. Some of the domestics ventured to 
strike at this figure, hut, far from gwing way, it 
rather erected itself further from the floor, until 
Kiartan, who seemed to liave a natural predominance 
over these supernatural pi odigies, seizing a huge 
forge-liammcr, struck the seal repeatedly on the 
head, and compelled it to disappear, forcing it down 
ipto the lloor, as if he had driven a stake into the 
earth. This i)rodigy was found to intimate a new 
calamity. Thorodd, th«* master of the family, hadi 
some time before sot forth on a voyage to bring 
borne a cargo of dried tish; but in crossing the 
river Enna the skiff w^as lost and he perished wjth 
the servants who iittciidcd him. A solemn funeral 
feast was held at Froda, in memory of the deceased, 
when, to the astoiiisjini\;ut of the guests, the appari¬ 
tion of Thorodd aiul his followers seemed to enter 
the apartment dripj)ing with water. Yet this vision 
excited less horror than might have been expected, 
for the Icelanders, though nominally Christians, 
retained, among other pagan superstitions, a belief 
that the spectres of such drowned persons as had 
been favourably received by the goddess Eana were 
wont to show themselves at their funeral feast. 
Tlioy saw, therefore, with some composure, Thorodd 
^ and his dripping attendants plant themselves by the 
fire, from which all mortal guests retreated to make 
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room for tliem. It Wiis supposed tliis apparition 
would not 1)0 renewed after the concluRioii of the 
festival. But fe(» fur were ilicir hopes <li&a[)poiiited, 
that, so soon as the mourniii,e: f*iiests had departed, 
the fires bciii" lighted, Thor odd and liis comrades 
marched ijp on one side, drcnclied as before with 
water; on the other entered Thorer, hca<ling all 
those who had died in the jicstiltnce, and who 
appeared covered with dust. Both parties seized 
the scats liy the fire, A\hilc the half-fiozcn aiul 
terrified domestics spent the night without citJier 
light or warmth. The same plioiiomenon took place 
the next night, though the fires had been lighted in 
a separate house, and at length Kiartan was obliged 
to compound matters Avith the spectres by kindling 
i, large fire for them in the principal apartment, and 
one for the family and domestics in a separate hut. 
This jirodigy continued during the whole feast of 
Jol. Other portents also happened to appal this 
devoted family: the contagfhus disease again broke 
forth, and when any one fell a sacrifice to it his 
spectre Avas sure to join the troop of persecutors, 
Avho had noAv almost full possession of the mansion 
of Froda. Thorgrima Galldrakinna, AAufe of Thorer, 
Avas one of thesp victims, and, in short, of thirty 
servants belonging to the household, eighteen died, 
and five lied for fear of the i^iparitions, so that 
ohly seven i;pmained in the service of Kiartan. 

Kiartan had now recourse to the adAUce of his, 
maternal uncle Snorro, in consequence of whose 
counsel, which will perhaps appear surpiisiiig 4 o the 

Aiaft " *|f 
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rea<ler, judicial measures were instituted against 
the si)ectrea. A Cliristiaii priest was, however, 
associated with Thordf) Kausa, son of Snorro, and 
with Kiartaii, to Rupcrint(*nd and sanctify the pro- 
cee(iinga. The inhabitants were regularly summoned 
to attend upon the in<jnest, as in a cause between 
man and man, and the assembly was constituted 
before the gate of the mansion, just as the spectres 
had assumed their wonted station h}' the fii’e. 
Kiartan boldly ventured to ajjproacli them, and, 
snatching a brand from the lire, he commanded the 
lApostry belonging to Tlioi’gunna to be cari ied out 
of doors, set lini to it, and reduced it to ashes with 
all the other ornaments of her lied, which had been 
so inconsiderately preserved at the request of 
Thurida. A tribunal being then constituted with 
the usual h*gal solemnities, a charge was prefcrfcd 
Kiartan against Thorer with the wooden leg, by 
Tht>rdo Kausa against Thorodil, and by others chosen 
as accusers against thd' individual spectres present, 
accusing them of molesting the mansion, and in¬ 
troducing death and disease among its inhabitants. 
All the solemn rites of judicial - procedure were 
observed on this singular occasion; evidence was 
adduced, charges given, and the cause formally 
decided. does not appear that the ghosts put 
themselves on their defence, so that sentence of 
ejectment was pronounced against them individually 
in due and legal form. When Thorer heard the 
judgment, he arose, and saying— 

have sat while it was lawful for me to do so,” 
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left the apartment by the door opposite to that at 
which the judicial assembly was constituted. Each 
of the spectres, as it hoard its individual sentence, 
left the place, saying something hich indicated its 
unwillingness to depart, until Thorodd himself was 
solemnly c;fllc<l on to leave. 

“ We have here no longer,” said he, “ a peaceful 
dwelling, therefore will wo remove.” 

Kiartan then entered the ball with his followers, 
and the priest, with holy water, and celebration of 
a solemn mass, completed the conquest over the 
goblins, which had been commenced hy tlie in)wftr 
and authority of the Icelandic law. 



THE LITTLE CLASS SHOE. 

A PEASANT, iiame<l John who lived in 

IJodenkirchcn, found, one time, a little glass shoe on 
one of the hills, where the little people used to^ 
dance. ITc clapj>ed it instantly in his pocket, and 
ran aw’ay with it, keeping his hand as close on liis 
pocket as if he had a dove in it, fur he knevi he had 
found a treasure which the underground people 
must redeem at any price. 

Others say that .lohli Wilde lay in ambush one 
night for the underground pcojile, and snatched an 
opportunity to pull oflf one of their shoes by stretch¬ 
ing himself there with a brandy bottle beside him, 
and acting like one that was dead drunk, for he was 
a very cunning man, not over scrupulous in his 
morals, and.had taken in many a one by his crafti¬ 
ness, and, on this account, his name was in no good 
repute among his neighbours, who, to say the truth, 
were willing to have as little to do with him as 
possible. Many hold, too, that he was acquainted 
withe forbidden acts, and used to carry on an inter- 
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course with the fiends and old women that raised 
storiES, and,such like. 

However, be this as it may, when John had got 
the shoe lie lost no time in letting the folk that 
dwell under the ground know that ho ha«l it. At 
midnight h% went to the Nine-hills, and cried with 
all his might— 

“John Wilde of Rodenkirchen has got a beautiful 
glass shoe. Who will buy it ? who 'will buy it 1 ” 
for ho knew that the little one who had lost the 
shoe must go barefoot till he got it again; and that 
is no trifle, for the little people have generally to 
walk upon very hard and stony ground. 

John’s advertisement w'as speedily attended to. 
The little fellow who had lost the shoe made no 
delay in setting about redeeming it. The first free 
day he J^ot that he might come out in the daylight, 
he came as a respectable merchant, knocked at John 
Wilde’s door, and asked if John had not got a glass 
shoe to sell: ^ 

“For,” says he, “ they are an aiticle now in great 
demand, and are sought for in every market.” 

John replied that it was true that he had a very 
pretty little glass shoe; but it was so small that 
even a dwarf’s foot would be squeezed in it, and that 
a person must be made on purpose to sait it before 
it could be of use. For all th^t, it was an extra¬ 
ordinary sh(^, a valuable shoe, and a dear shoe, and it 
was not every merchant that could afford to pay for it. 

The merchant asked to see it, and when he had 
examined it— . • 
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Glass shoes/' said he, “ are not by any means 
such rare articles, my good friend, as you think here 
in Bodenkirchen, because you do not happen to 
go much into the world. However,” said he, after 
humming a little, “ I will give you a good price for 
it, because I happen to have the very fellow of it.” 

He bid the countryman a thousand dollars for it. 

“A thousand dollars are money, my father used 
to say when he drove fat oxen to market,” replied 
John Wilde, in a mocking tone; “but it will not 
leave my hands for that shabby price, and, for my 
o(v^n part, it may ornament the foot of my daughter's 
doll! IJark ye, my friend, I have heard a sort of 
little song sung about the glass shoe, and it is not<^ 
for a parcel of dirt it will go out of my han^s. 
Tell me now, my good fellow, should you happen to 
know the knack of it, how in every furrow i make 
wdicn I am ploughing I may find a ducat ? If not, 
the shoo is still mine : and you may inijiiirc for glass 
shoes at those other markets.” 

The merchant made still a great many attempts, 
and twisted and turned in every direction to get the 
shoe; but when he found the farmer inflexible, he 
agreed to w'hat John desired, and swore to the per¬ 
formance of it. Cunning John believed him, and 
gave him up tlie glass shoe, for he knew right well 
with whom he hajl to do. So, the business being 
ended, away went the merchant with his glass sho^. 
c Without a moment's delay John repaired to his 
stable, got ready his horses and his plough, and 
went •'Out to the field. He selected a piece of 
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ground where he would have the shortest turns 
possil^le, and began to plough. Hardly had the 
plough turned up the first sod when up sprang a 
ducat out of the ground, and it was tlie same with 
every fresh furrow ho made. There aviir no%v no end 
of his ploughing, and John "Wilde soon bought eight 
new horses, and jiut them into the stalde to the 
eight he already had, and their mangers were never 
without plenty of oats in them, that he might be 
ablo every two hf>iirs to yoke two fresh horses, and 
so bo enabled to drive them the faster. 

John was now insatiable m ploughing. Evety 
morning ho was out before sunrise, and manj’^ a 
time he ploughed on till after mi<luiglit. Summer 
and winter it was plougli, plough with him e^er- 
more, excejit when the grouml was frozen as hard 
as a stone. He always ploughed by himself, and 
never suffered any one to go out with him, or ti> 
come to him when ho was at work, for Johu under¬ 
stood too well the nature ot liis cro]) to let pcojilo 
see for what it was he 2 )loiiglied so constantly. 

However, it fared far worse with him than with 
his horses, who ate good oats, and were regularly 
changed and i’elieve<l, for he grew pale and meagre 
by reason of his continual working and toiling. His 
wife and children had no longer any^ comfort for 
him. He never went to the ^le-house or to the 
club. He Yithtirew himself from every one, and 
scarcely ever spoke a single word, but went about 
silent and wrapped up in his own thoughts. All 
the day long he toiled for his ducats, ^nd at*night 
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he had to count them, and to plan and meditate how 
he might find out a still swifter kind of plough. 

His wife and the neighbours lamented over his 
strange conduct, his duliiess and melancholy, and 
began to think he 'was grown foolish. Everybody 
pitied his wife and children, for they irfiagined the 
numerous horses that he kept in his stable, and the 
preposterous mode of agriculture he pursued, with 
his unnecessary and superfluous ploughing, must 
soon leave him without house or land. 

Their anticipations, however, were not fulfilled. 
Ti'uo it is, the poor man never enjoyed a happy or 
contented hour since he began to plough th<* ducats 
up out of the ground. The old saying held good * 
in his case, that he wdio gives himself up to the 
pursuit of gold is half-w’ay in the claws of the evil 
one. Flesh and blood cannot bear pcrpetual'^labour, 
and John WiMe di»l not long hold out against his 
running through the furrows day and night. He 
got tlirough the first sjiring; but one day in the 
second he dropped down at the tail of the plough 
like an exhatisted November fly. Out of the pure 
thirst for gold he was wasted away and dried up to 
nothing, whereas ho had been a very strong and 
hearty man the day the shoe of the little under- 
grouml nian^fcll into his hands. 

His wife, how'O'yer, found he had left a great 
treasure—two great nailed-up chests frill of gootl 
^ew ducats; and his sons purchased largo estates 
for themselves, and became lords and noblemen. 

Butt what^ood did all that to poor John Wilde ? 



HOW LOKI WAGEIJED ITIS HEAD. 

Loki, the son of Laufej^ out of mischief cut off all 
the hair of Sif. AVheu Thor discovered this he 
seized Loki, and would have broken every bone ki 
his body, only ho swore that he would get the black 
dwarfs to make hair of gohl for Sif, which should 
grow like any other hair. 

Loki then went to the dwarfs that are called the 
sons of'Ivallda. They first made the hair, which, as 
soon as it was put on the liead, grew like natural 
hair. Then they made the ship Skidbladnir, which 
always had the w'ind witlT it wherever it would 
sail. Lastl 3 ’^, they made the spear Gugner, which 
always hit its mark in battle. 

Then Loki wagered his head against the dwaif 
Brock, that his brother, Eitri, could not forgo three 
such valuable things as these. They went to the 
forge. Eitri set the bellows to the fire, and bid his 
brother, Brock, blow. While he was blowing there 
edme a fly t]|^at settled on his hand and bit him, but 
he blew without stopping till the smith took the^ 
jyork out of the fire, and it was a boar, and its 
bristles were of gold. ^ • 
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Eitri then put gold into the fire, and bid his 
brother not stop blowing till he cama back. He 
went away, and the fiy came and settled on Brock’s 
neck, and bit him more severely than before, but be 
blew on till the smith came back, and took out of 
the fire the gold ring which is called Dr&upnir. 

Then he put iron into the fire, and bid Brock 
blow, and said that if he stoi)ped blowing all the 
work would be lost. The fiy settled between Brock’s 
eyes, and bit so hard that the blood ran down 
so that ho could not sec. So, when the bellows were 
down, he caught at tlie fiy in all haste, and tore off 
its wings. When the smith came he said that all 
that was in the fire was nearly si)oiIed. Then he* 
took out of it the hammer, IVIjolncr. He then gaye 
all the things to his brother Brock, and bade him go 
with them to Asgard, and settle the wager. * 

Loki produced his aitides, and Odin, Thor, and 
Frey were the judges. Then Loki gave to Odin the 
spear Ougner, and to Tlfor the hair that Kif was to 
have, and to Frey Skidbladnir, and told them 
what virtues those things possessed. Brock took 
out his articles, and gave to Odin the ring, and told 
him that every ninth night there would drop from 
it eight other rings as valuable as itself. To Frey 
he gave the boar, and said that it would run through 
air and water, by night and by day, better than any 
horse, and that never was there night np dark that 
^the way by which he went would not be light from 
his hide. The hammer he gave to Thor, and said 
that il wou]d never fail to hit a troll, and that at 
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whatever ho threw it, it would never miss the mark, 
and tkat Tljor could never throw it so far that it 
would not return to his hai\d. It would also, when 
Thor chose, become so small that he could put it in 
his pocket. The only fault of the hammer was that 
its handle a little too short. 

Their judgment was that the hammer was the 
best of all the things befoio them, and that the 
dwarf ha»l won bis wager. Then Loki prayed hard 
not to lose his head, but the dwarf said that could 
not be. 

“Catch me, then !” said Loki, and wlien thedwaisf 
sought to catch him he was far away, for Loki had 
«shoes with which he could I’un tluough air and 
water. Then the clwarf prayed Thor to catch him, 
and he did so. I’hc* dwai’f now proceeded to cut olV 
his head, but Loki o>>jccted that he was to have the 
head only, and not the neck. As he would not bo 
quiet, the d\>arf took a kiiile and a thong, and began 
to sew his mouth up ; })ut tlTb knife was bad, so the 
dwarf witohed that he had his brother’s aw], and as 
soon as ho wished it, it uas tliere. »So ho sowed 
Loki’s lips together. 



THE ADVENTUJ^ES OF JOHN DIETEICH. 

There once lived in Eambin an lionest, industrious 
ir^an, named James Dietrich. He had several chih 
dren, all of a good disposition, especially the youngest, 
whose name was John. John Dietrich was a hand-^ 
some, smart boy, diligent at school, and obedient at 
home. His great passion was for hearing stories, 
and whenever he met any one who was welJ stored 
he never let him go till ho had heard them all. 

When John was aliout eight years old he was sent 
to spend a summer with his uncle, a farmer, in 
Eodenkirchen. Here John had to keep cows with 
other boys, and they used to drive them to graze 
about the Nine-hills. There was an old cowherd, 
one Klas Starkwolt, who used frequentl)" to join the 
lx>ys, and then they would sit down together and 
tell stories. ^ Klas abounded in these, and ho became 
John Dietrich's dearest friend. In particular, ho 
knew a number of stories of the Nine-hills, -and the 
underground people in the old times, when the 
'giants disappeared from the country and the little 
ones game into the hills. These tales John swallowed 
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SO eagerly that ho thought of nothing else, and was 
for ev«r talking of golden cups, and crowns, and 
glass shoes, and i)ockets full of ducats, and gold rings, 
and diamond coronets, and snow-white brides, and 
such like. Old Klas used often to shako his head at 
him, and say— 

“ John! John ! what arc you about ? The si)adc 
aiul scythe will be your sceptre and crown, and your 
bride will wear a garland of rosemary, and a gown 
of striped drill." 

Still John almost longed to get into the Nine- 
hills, for Klas told him that every one who ])y luck 
or cunning should get a cap of tlie little ones might 
^go down with safety, and instead of their making a 
servant of him, he would be their master. The per¬ 
son whose cap he got would be his servant, and 
obey all his commands. 

St. John's day, when the days were longest and 
the nights shortest, was now come. Old .and young 
kept the holiday, had all softs of plays, and told all 
kinds of stories. John could now no longer contain 
himself, but the day after the festival he slipt away 
to the Nine-hills, and when it grew dark laid himself 
down on the top of the highest of them, where Klas 
had told him the underground i>eoplo had their 
principal dancing-place. John lay quije still from 
ten till twelve at night. At last it struck twelve. 
Ilhmediatoly there was a ringing and a singing in 
the hills, an& then a whispering and a lisping, and a 
jjhiz and a buzz all about him, for the little people* 
were now, some whirling round and round jp the 
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dance, and others sporting and tumbling about in 
the moonshine, and playing a thousanfi vierry^iranks 
and tricks. He felt a secret dread come over him 
at this whispei’ing and buzzing, for he could see 
nothing of them, as the ca 2 >s they wore made them 
in\isible, but he lay quite still with his» face in the 
grass, and his eyes fast shut, snoring a little, jXist as 
if he were asleep. Now and then he ventured to 
open his eyes a little and peep out, but not the 
slightest trace of them could he sec, though it was 
bright m»>onlight. 

• It was not long before throe of the underground 
people cafno jumping iq) to 'where he w'as lying, but 
they took no hood of him, and dung their browa 
caps up into the air, and caught them from o/io 
another. At length one snatched the cap out of the 
hand of another and flung it away. It flew direct, 
and fell upon dohn’s heati. The moment he felt 
it he caught hold of it, and, standing up, bid fare¬ 
well to sleep. He flun^ his cap about for joy and 
made the little silver bell of it jingle, then set it 
upon his head, and—oh 'vvonderful ! that instant 
he saw the countless and merry swarm of the little 
people. 

The three little men came slily up to him, and 
thought by otheir nimbleness to get back the cap, but 
he held his prize fast, and they saw clearly that 
nothing was to be*done in this way wit^ him, for In 
size and strength John was a giant in comparison 
with these little fellows, who hardly came up to hj^i 
knee« The owner of the cap now came up very 
humbly to tfie finder, and begged, in as sn|$plicating 
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a tone as if his life depended upon it, that ho would 
give hjm back his cap. 

“No,” said John, “you ^y little rogue, you will 
get the cap no more. That *s not the sort of thing 
one gives away for buttered cake. I should be in a 
nice way wi^h you if I had not something of yours, 
but now you have no power over me, but must do 
what I please. 1 will go down with you and see how 
you liv^o down below, and you shall }>o iny servant. 
Nay, no grumbling. Vou know you must. I knoAv 
that just as well as you do, for Klas Starkwolt told 
it to me often and often ! ” ^ 

The little man made as if ho had not* heard or 
^inderstood one word of all tln\s. He began his 
crying and whining over again, Jind wept and 
screamed and howled most piteously for his little 
ca^). John, however, cut the matter sliort by saying— 

“ Have done. You are my servant, and I intend 
bo make a trip with >ou.” 

So ho gave up, espcciall}’^as the others told him 
there was no remedy. 

John now flung away his old hat, and put on the 
cap, and sot it firm on his head lest it should slip ofi‘ 
or fly away, for all his power lay in the cap. He 
lost no time in trying its virtues, and commanded 
his new servant to fetch him food and drink. The 
servant ran away like the wind, and in a second was 
there again "with bottles of wine, iftid bread, and rich 
fruits. So ^ohn ate and drank, and looked at the 
^orts and dancing of the little ones, and it pleased ' 
him right well, and he behaved himself stoutlj and 
wisely, as if he had been a born master.* 
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When tlie cock had now crowed for the third 
time, and the little larks had made their fij;fit twirl 
in the sky, and the infant light appeared in solitary 
white streaks in the east, then it went hush, hush, 
Imsh, through the hushes and flowers and stalks, 
and the hills rent ag<ain, and opeiiedn up, and the 
little men went down. John gave close attention to 
everything, and found that it was exactly as he had 
been told, and, behold ! on the top of the hill, where 
they had just been dancing, and where all was full 
of grass and flowers, as people see it by day, there 
rose of a sudden, when the retreat was sounded, a 
bright glass point. Whoever wanted to go in 
stepped upon this. It opened, and he glided gently 
in, the grass closing again after him; and when they 
had all entered it vanished, and there was no further 
trace of it to be seen. Those who descended-through 
the glass point sank quite gently into a wdde silver 
tun, w’hich held them all, and could have easily 
harboured a thousand Inch little people. John and 
his man went down into such a one along with 
several others, all of whom screamed out, and prayed 
him not to tread on them, for if his weight came on 
them they were dead men. He was, however, care¬ 
ful, and acted in a very friendly way towards them. 
Several tuns of this kind went up and down after 
each other, until all were in. They hung by long 
sUvep chains, which were drawn and hung withoift. 

In his descent John was amazed at the brilliancy 
of the walls between which the tun glided do\\ 3 i. 
They were all, as it were, beset with pearls and 
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ilisLixiouds, glittering and sparkling brightly, and 
l)elow him heard the most beautiful music tinkling 
at a distance, bo that he did not know what was 
become of him, and from excess of pleasure he fell 
fast asleep. 

He slept oslong time, and when he awoke he found 
himself in the most ])caiitifnl bed that could be, such 
as he had never scon the like of in his father’s house, 
and it was in the prettiest chamber in the world, and 
his servant was beside him with a fan to keep away 
the flies and gnats, lie hud hardly oi)encd his eyes 
when his little servant brought him a basin and 
tow^el, and held him the nicest now clothes of ]»rown 
|ilk to put on, most beautifully made. With these 
was a pair of ne^v black shoes with red ribbons, such 
as John had never behehl in Tiambin or in Kodin- 
kirchen cither There won* also there several pairs 
of beautiful shining glass shoes, such as are only used 
on great occasions. John was, as wo may well 
suppose, delighted to have siR-h clothes to wear, and 
he put them upon him joyfully. His servant then 
flew like lightning, and returned with a breakfast of 
wine and milk, and beautiful white bread and fruits, 
and such other things as boys are fond of. He now 
perceived every moment more and more, that Klas 
Starkwolt, the old cowdierd, know what heavas talking 
about, for the splendour and magnificence he saw 
heJPo siujiassed anything he had ever dreamt of. 
His servant, foo, was the most obedient one possible, 
a nod or a sign was enough for him, for he was as 
* wise as a bee, as all these little people are J3y nature. 
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John’s bedchamber was all covered with emeralds 
and other precious stones, and in the ceilin^^ was a 
diamond as big as a nine-pin bowl, that gave Jight 
to the whole chamber. In this place they have 
neither sun nor moon nor stars to give them light, 
neither do tlic}’ use lamps or candlesticks of any 
kind, but they live in the midst ol* precious stones, 
and have the purest of gold and silver in abundance, 
and the skill to make it light both by day and night, 
though indeed, propei ly speaking, as there is no sun 
there, there is no distinction between day and night, 
vind they reckon only by weeks. They set the 
brightest and clearest precious stones in their 
dwellings, and in the ways and passages leading 
underground, and in tlie places where they had their 
large halls, and their dances and their feasts, where 
they sparkled so as to make it eternal day. ■ 

When John had finished breakfast, his servant 
opened a little door in the wall, where was a closet 
with the most bcautiftil silver and gold cups and 
dishes and otlier vessels and baskets filled with 
ducats and boxes of jewels and precious stones. 
There were also charaiing pictures, and the most 
dedightful books he had scon in the whole course of 
his life. 

John spent the morning looking at those things, 
and when it was midday a bell rang, and his servant 
said— 

^*Will you dine alone, sir, or with tlie large 
company 1 ” 

With the large company, to be sure,”, replied ' 
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John. So his servant led him out. John, however, 
saw nothing but solitary halls lighted up with 
precious stones, and here and there little men and 
women, who appeared to him to glide in and out of 
the clefts and fi.'^sures of the rocks. Wondering what 
it was the l)f>lls rang for, lie said to his servant— 

“ Dut wlien* is the company ? ” 

Scarcely ha<l he spoken when the hall they weio 
in opened out to a great extent, and a canopy set 
with diamonds and precious stones was drawn over 
it. At the same mcmient he saw an immense throng 
of nicely dressed little men and women pouring ift 
through several open doors. The floor ooened in 
several places, and tables, covered with the most 
beautiful ware, and the most luscious meats and 
fruits and wines, placed themselves besiilc t'ach otlier, 
and the*chairs airanged themselves along the tables, 
and then the men and women took their seals. 

The principal persons now came forward and 
bowed to John, and led hmi to their table, where 
they placed him among their most beautiful maidens, 
a distinction which pleased John well. The party, 
too, was very merry, for tlie underground people 
are extremely lively and cheerful, and can never 
stay long quiet. Then the most charming music 
sounded over their heads, and beautiful .birds, flying 
about, sang most sweetly, and these were not reed 
bifds but artificial ones which the^ittle men make so 
ingeniously \hat they can fly about and sing like ^ 
^nl^tural ones. 

The servants of both sexes who waited actable 
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and handed a})out the golden cups, and the silver 
and crystal baskets with fruit, were chilvlren belong¬ 
ing to this w^orld, whom some casualty or other had 
thrown among the underground people, and who, 
having come ddwn without securing any pledge, 
were fallen into the power of the little cfiics. Thobo 
were dilFcreiitly clad. The boys anti girls were 
tiressed in short white coats and jackets, and wore 
glass shoes so fine that tlieir step could never bo 
licard, with blue caps on their heads, and silver belts 
round their waists. 

« Jolm at first pitied them, seeing how they were 
forced to run about and wait on the little people, 
but as they lookeil cheerful and happy, and were^ 
handsomely dressed, and had such rosy cheeks, Jie 
said to himself—“After all, thc}^ are not so badly 
off, and I was myself much worse when I had to be 
running after the cows and bullocks. To be sure I 
am now a master here, and they are servants, but 
there is no help ftu' itf Why were they so foolish 
as to let themselves be taken and not get some 
pledge beforehand ? At any rate the time must 
come when th<^y wdll be set at liberty, and they will 
certainly not bo longer than fifty years here.'* 

With these thoughts he consoled himself, and 
sported an^. played away with his little play-fellows, 
and ate, and drank, and made his servant tell him 
stories/ for he woiild know everything exactly. 

They sat at table about two hours. I'he principal 
person then rang a boll, and the tables and chains 
all vanished in a whiff, leaving all the company on 
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their feet. The birds now struck up a most lively 
air, and tho«littlc people danced their rounds most 
merrily. When they were done, tlie joyous sets 
jumped and leajjed, and wliirled themselves round 
and round, as if the world A\ai5 grown dizzy. The 
pretty girls Vho sat next John caught hold of liim 
and wliirlc*! him about, and, without making an;^ 
resistance, he danced round and round \\ith them 
for two good liours. Every afternoon while he 
remained there he used to dunce thus merrily with 
them, and, to the last hour of liis life, ho used to 
speak of it with the greatest glee, llis languagb 
was—that tlie joys of heu\on and the songs and 
4uusic of the angels, whicli the righteous hojio to 
erjoy there, might be cxcessivelj" beautiful, Imt that 
he could conceive nothing to surpass the music an<l 
the danting under the earth, the beautiful and livelj' 
little men, tlie Avonderful birds in the branches, and 
the tinkling sih^er bells in tjieir cai»s. 

“ No one,” said he, “who has not seen and heard 
it, can form any idea Avhatever of it.” 

When the music and dancing weic over it might 
be about four o’clock. The little ])eoplo then dis¬ 
appeared, and went each about his own business or 
pleasure. After sujiper they sported and danced in 
the same way, and at midniglit, especially on star¬ 
light nights, they slipped out of their hills to dance 
in* the open jir. John used then to say his prayers, 
a duty he never neglected either in the evening or 
, the morning, and go to sleep. 

For the first week John Avas in the^lass liil], he 
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only went from his chamber to the great hall and 
back again. After the first week, howiever, Hie be¬ 
gan to walk about, making his servant show and 
explain everything to him. He found that there 
were in that place the most beautiful walks in 
which he might ramble about for ihiles, in all 
directions, without over finding an end to them, 
so immensely largo was the hill in which the little 
people lived, and yet outwardly it seemed but a 
little place, with a few bushes and trees growing 
on it, 

* It was extraordinary that, between the meads 
and fields, which wove thick sown with hills and 
lakes and islands, and ornamented with trees and 
flowers in great variety, there ran, as it we^*e, 
small lanes, through which, as through crystal rocks, 
one was obliged to pass to come to any netv place; 
and the single meads and fields were often a mile 
long, and the flowers^ were so brilliant and so 
fragrant, and the songs of the numerous birds so 
sweet, that John had never seen anything on earth 
like it. There was a breeze, and yet one did not 
feel the wdnd. It was quite clear and bright, and 
yet there was no heat. The waves were dashing, 
still there was no danger, and the most beautiful 
little barks*and canoes came, like white swans, when 
one wanted to cross the water, and went backwards 
and forwards of themselves. Whence ^1 t&is came 
no one knew, nor could John’s servant tell anything 
about it, but one thing John saw plainly, which 
that*the Urge carbuncles and diamonds that were 
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set in the roof and walls gave light instead of the 
sun, iaaoon,^ai)d stars. 

These lovely meads and plains were, for the most 
part, all lonesome. Few of the iimlerground people 
were to 1)6 seen upon them, and those that were 
just glideiliaci*ORS them as if in tlie greatest hurry. 
It very rarely happened that any of them danced 
out there in the 0 ])cii aii*. )Soniftimes about three 
of them did so, or, at the most, half a dozen. John 
never saw a greater number together. The meads 
were n4*ver cheerful except when the servants, of 
whom there might bo some hundreds, were lot ottt 
to walk. This, however, happened but twice a 
week, for they were mostly kept emiiloyed in the 
^reat hall and adjoining apartments or at school. 

For John soon found they had schools there also. 
He had been there about ten montlis when one day 
he saw something snow-white gliding into a rock 
and disappearing. 

“What! ” said he to his*scrvant, “ are there some 
of you that w’ear white like the servants 1 

He was informed that there w^ere, but they were 
few in number, and never appeared at the large 
tables or the dances, except once a year, on the 
birthday of the great Hill-king, who dwelt many 
thousand miles below in the great ^eep. These 
were the oldest among them, some of them many 
fhousand years old, who knew sfll things and could 
tell of the tieginning of the world, and were called 
•^he Wise. They lived all alone, and only left theil^ 
chambers to instruct the underground childi^n and 

A 
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the atteudaiits of both sexes, for whom there was a 
great school. < » 

John was much pleased witli this intelligence, 
and he determined to take advantage of it; so next 
morning he made his servant conduct him to the 
school, and was so well ideased with it that ho never 
missed a day going there. They were there taught 
leading, writing, and accounts, to compose and 
1 elate histories, stories, and many elegant kinds of 
work, so that many came out of the hills, both men 
and women, very prudent and knowing people in 
consequence of what they u ere taught there. The 
biggest, and those of best capacity, r(‘ceivcd instruc¬ 
tion in natural science and iistronomy, and in poetr}^ 
and in riddle-making, arts highly esteemed amozi^ 
the little people. John was very diligent, and soon 
became a most clever painter and drawer. He 
wrought, too, most ingciiiously in gold and silver 
and stones, and in verse and riddle-making he hud 
no fellow. ^ 

John had spent many a hapi)y year here without 
over thinking of the upjzer world, or of those he ha<l 
left behind, so [deasantly passed the time—so many 
agreeable companions had he. 

Of all of them there was none of whom he was 
so fond as ,of a fair-haired girl named Elizabeth 
Krabbe. She was from his own village, and was 
the daughter of Ffederick Krabbe, the minioter Of 
Eambin. She was but four years old wlien she was 
^ken away, and John had often heard tell of he^' ^ 
She w^s not, however, stolen by the little people, 
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but had coiiio into thoir power in this manner. One 
'lay ill sumwicr she and otlicr children ran out into 
the fields. In their ranildtTS they ivent to the Nint‘- 
liills, where little Klizahctli fell asleep, and was for- 
^;otten by the rest. At ni;^ht when she awoke, she 
lound hersrtf iindei tlie j;iound amoiij; the little 
jieople. Il w'as lud niertdy because she ivas from 
his oivii vill.ij^e that John W’as so fond of Klizabeth, 
hut she W’as very beautiful, ivith eleai blue eyes and 
i-inglets of fair hair, and a most angelic smile. 
Time hew’ aw’ay unj)erceived. John was now 
eighteen, and Eli/aheth sixteen. Their childish 
fondness w'as now' liecoine love, and the httlii peojile 
^vere jdeased to see il, thinking that hy means of 
her they might get John to renounce his power, 
and become their servant, for they w'ere fond ol 
him, and w'ould ivillingly haie had him to ivait 
ui)on them, for the love of dominion is tlieir vice. 
They were, however, mistakcui John had learned 
too much from his scrvaiS; to he caught in that 
way. 

John’s chief delight was w'alking about ivith 
Elizabeth, for he now knew every jdaco so ivell that 
he could dispense with the attemiaiico of his servant. 
In these rambles he ivas ahva^'s gay and lively, but 
his companion ivas frequently sad and .pielancholy, 
thinking on the land above, wdiere men live, and 
where •the sun, moon, and star§ shine. Now it 
happened iif one of their w'alks, as they talked of 
^tj^eir love, and it was after midnight, they passed * 
under the place where the tops of the glass hill% used 
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to open ari<l let the underground peoi»lo in and out. 
As they went along, they heard of a. &U(Men the 
crowing of several cochs above. At this sound, 
which she had not heard for heveral years, Elizabeth 
ft It her heart so alloc ted that she could contain 
herself no longer, but throwing her •arms about 
John's neck, she bathed his clieck with her tears. 
At length she said— 

“Dearest John, everything down liere is very 
beautiful, and the little people are kind and do 
nothing to injure me, but still I have been always 
uneasy, nor over felt any pleasure till I began to 
love you ; and yet that is not pure pleasure, for thi.s 
is not a riglit way of living, such as is fit for humai^ 
beings. Eveiy night I dream of my father q,ifd 
mother, and of our churchyard Avhere the peojde stand 
so pious at the church dour waiting for my father, 
and I could weep tears of blood that I cannot go 
into the church with them and worship God as a 
human being should, for this is no Christian life we 
lead down here, but a delusive half-heathen one. 
And only think, dear John, that we can never marry, 
as there is no j)riest to join us. Do, then, plan 
some way for us to leave this place, for 1 cannot tell 
you how I long to get once more to ray father, and 
among pious Christians.” 

John, too, had not been unallected by the crowing 
of the cocks, and he felt what ho had ne^er felt 
there before, a longing after the land v^here the sun 
shines. « « 

“ Dear Elizabeth,” said he, “ all you say is true, 

• ■ 
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aii<l I DOW feel it is a sin for Christians to stay here, 
and ifr seenw to me as if our Lord said to us in that 
cry of tlie cocks, ‘ Come lip, ye Christian children, 
out of those abodes of illusion and magic. Come to 
the light of the stars, and act as children of the 
light/ I ifuw feel that it was a great sin for me to 
come down here, but I trust I shall be forgiven on 
account of my youth, for I was only a boy, and knew 
not what I did. Lut now I will not stay a day 
longer. They cannot keep me Iiei’e.” 

At these last words Elizab(‘th turned pale, for she 
recollected that she was a servant, and must serte 
her fifty yeai's 

^ “And what will it avail me,'' cried she, “that I 
"’hall continue young, and be but as of twenty years 
when I go out, for my father and mother will be 
Uead, ’and all my companions old and grey; and 
you, dearest John, will bo old and grey also," cried 
she, throwing herself on h^ bosom. 

John was thunderstruck at this, for it had never 
before occurred to him. He, however, comforted her 
as well as he could, and declared he would never leave 
the place without her. Ho spent the whole night in 
forming various plans. At last he fixed on one, and 
in the morning he despatched his servant to summon 
to his apartment six of the principal, of the little 
people. When they came, John thus mildly addressed 
tliem**- ^ 

“ My friends, you know hoTv I came here, not as 
» \ prisoner or servant, but as a lord and master over 
one of you, and of consequence over Yeu have 
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now for the ten year.s I have been with yon treated 
mo with respect and attention, and for that I am 
your dcht(m. Hut you are still more my debtors, 
for I might liavc given } ou every sort of vexation 
and aimo 3 ^ane(*, and you mu^l have submitted to it. 
1 have, liowever, not done so, but have*behaved as 
your equal, and have sportL-d and placed Avitli 
vou rather than luled over j^iu. I have now ime 
ief(uest to make. There is a girl among j'our 
servants whom I love, Elizalieth Krabl)e, of liambin, 
where I was born. Give lier to me and let us 
depart, for 1 will return to where the sun shines and 
the plough goes through tin* land. 1 ask to take 
nothing with me but her and the ornaments ami 
furniture of my chamber .'' 

He spoke in a determined tone, and they hesitated 
and cast their eyes upon the grouml. At last th 6 
oldest of them reidied— 

“Sir, you ask what wc cannot grant. It is a 
lixed law that no servant can leave this place before 
the appointed time. Were we to break through this 
law our whole suhtoriancan empire would fall. 
Anything else yon desire, for vro love and respect 
3 ’ou, hut we cannot give up Elizabeth.” 

“You can, and 3 ou shall, give her u]»! ” cried John 
in a rage. “ Go, think of it till to-morrow. Eeturn 
then at this hour. I will show you whether or not 
I can triumph over 3 ’our hypocritical and canning 
stratagems.” 

The six retired. Next morning, on their returr,* 
John addressed them in the kindest manner, but to 
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no purpose. They persisted in their refusal. He 
gav’^e tj^em tjll the next day, threatening thorn severely 
ill case they still proved refractory. 

Next da}’', when the six little people appeared 
before him, John looked at them sternly, and niaile no 
return to tl^eir salutations, but said to tliom shortly— 
“Yes, or No 

They answered, with one voice, “No’* He then 
ordered his servant to summon twenty-four more of 
the principal peusons, with their wives and childien. 
When they came they were in all live hundred men, 
women, and children, dohn ordered them forth witii 
to go and fetch pick-axes, spades, and bars, which 
they did in a second. 

\ I jo now led them out to a rock in one of the fields, 
and ordered them to fall to work at blasting, hewing, 
fuid dragging stones. They toiled patiently, and 
made as if it were only sport to them. 

From morning till night their task-master made 
them labour without ceasflig, standing over them 
constantly to prevent tlic*m icsting. Still their 
obstinacy was inflexible, and at the end of some 
weeks his pity for them was so gieat that ho was 
obliged to give over. 

He now thought of a new species of punishment 
for them. He ordered them to appeal; before him 
next morning, each provided with a new whip. 
They obeyed, and John commaiMed them to lash 
one anotherf and ho stood looking on while they did 
as grim and cruel as an Eastern tyrant. Still the* 
little people cut and slashed themselves and n^^cked 
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at John, and refused to comply with his wishes. 
This he did for three or four days. , » 

Several other courses did ho try, but all in vain. 
His temper was too gentle to struggle with their 
obstinacy, and he commenced to despair of ever 
accomplishing his dearest wish. He bergan now to 
hate the little people of whom he had before been so 
fond. He ke] it away from their banquets and dances, 
and associated with none but Elizabeth, and ate and 
drank quite solitary in his chamber. In sliort, he 
became almost a hermit, and sank into moodiness 
aud melancholy. 

While in this temper, as he was taking a solitary 
w-alk in the evening, and, to divert his melancholy,., 
was flinging the stones that lay in his path against 
each other, he happened to break a tolerably large 
one, and out of it jumped a toad. The moment 
John saw the ugly animal ho caught him up in 
ecstasy, and put him in his pocket and ran home, 
crying— 

“Now I have her! I have my Elizabeth! Now 
you shall get it, you little mischievous rascals 1 ” 

On getting home he put the toad into a costly 
silver casket, as if it was the greatest treasure. 

To account for John^s joy, you must know that 
Klas Starkwolt had often told him that the under¬ 
ground people could not endure any ill smell, and 
that the sight, or^even the smell, of a toad made 
them faint, and suffer the most dread'^ul tortures, 

' and that by means of one of those odious animi^ls 
one oquld compel them to do anything. Hence there 
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arti no bad smells to bo found in tho whole glass 
enipirai ani a toad is a thing unheard of there. 
This toad must certainly have been enclosed in the 
stone from the creation, as it were, for the sake of 
John and Elizdljoth. 

Kesolved*to try the eflect id his toad, Jr>hn took 
the casket under his arm and went out, and on the 
way lie met two of the littJe people i»i a lonesome 
place. The moment he approached they fell to the 
gi’ound, and whimj>cred and howled most lamentably 
as long as he was near them. 

Satisfied now of his power, lie, the next morning 
summoned the fifty ])iiiicipal peisuiis, with their 
^dvos and clnldien, to his apaidmeiit. Wlien they 
Ikme he addresseil them, remiiKling them once again 
of his kindness and geiith'riess towards them, and of 
the good terms on wdiieh they had hitherto lived. 
He reproached them with their ingratitude in refus¬ 
ing him the only favour he had ever asked of them, 
but firmly declared that li8 would not give way to 
their obstinacy. 

“Therefore,” said he, “for the last time, think 
for a minute, and if you tlicn say * No,* you shall 
feel that pain which is to you and your children the 
most terrible of all pains.’* 

They did not take long to deliberate but unani¬ 
mously replied “ No **; and tliey thou^t to them- 
sAves,# “ What new scheme has^the youth hit on 
with which tie thinks to frighten wise ones like us 1** 
agd they smiled as they said “ No.” Their smiling* 
enraged John above all, and he ran back few 
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hundred paces to where he had laid the casket with 
the toad under a bush. , « 

He was hardly come within a few hundred paces 
of them when they all fell to the ground as if struck 
with a thunderbolt, an<l b(*gan to howl and whimper, 
and to writhe, as if suffering the most excruciating 
pain. They stretched out their hands, and cried— 
“Have mercy, have mercy ! We feel 3^011 have a 
toad, and there is no escape for us. Take the odious 
beast awa 3 ", and we will do all 3 'ou require.” 

He let them kick a few seconds longer, and then 
took the toad awa 3 ^ They then stood up and felt 
no more pain. John lot all depart but the six 
chief persons, to whom ho said— 

“This night, between twelve and one, Elizabet^il" 
and I will depart. Load then for me three wag¬ 
gons with gold and silver and precious stones. J 
might, 3 'ou know, take all tliat is in tlie hill, and 
3 ’'ou deserve it; but I will be merciful. Further, 
you must put all the ffirniturc of my chamber in 
two waggons, and get ready for me the handsomest 
travelling carriage that is in the hill, with six black 
horses. Moreover, 3 'ou must set at liberty all the 
servants who have been so long here that on earth 
they wouhl be twenty years old and upwards; and 
you must give them as much silver and gold as will 
make them rich for life, and make a law that no one 
shall be dotainod^^here longer than his twtcntie^h 
year.” k 

^ The six took the oath, and went away quite 
melancholy; and John buried his toad deep in tlie 
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jUrouiuL The little people laboured hard, and pre 
• parcd^verjjt.hiiif(. At midnight ev'orything was out 
of the hill; and John and IClizabeth got into the 
silver tun, and were drawn up. 

It was then one o’ch)ck, an<l it was midsummer, 
the very tftne that, twelve jv^ars before, John had 
gone down into the hill. Music soundc<l around 
them, and they saw the glass hill o]»en, and the 
rays of the light of heaven shine on them after so 
many years. And when they got out, they saw the 
first streaks of dawn already in the east. Crowds 
of the underground people wcie around them, busidH 
about the waggons. John bit! them a last farewell, 
waved his brown cap three times in the air, and 
^IkjTj Hung it among them. At the same moment 
ho ceased to see them. He beheld nothing but a 
greoj?. hill, and the well-known bushes and fields, 
and heard tlic town-clock of Kambin strike two. 
When all was still, save a few larks, who were 
tuning their morning son§s, they Jill fell on their 
knees and worshipped God, resolving henceforth to 
live a pious and a Christian life. 

When the sun rose, John arranged the procession, 
and they set out for Rambin. Every well-known 
object that they saw awoke jj]easing recollections in 
the bosom of John and his bride; a>nd as they 
passed by Rodenkirclien, John recognised, among 
ttib popple that gazed at and folldWed them, his old 
friend Kla^ Starkwolt, the cowherd, and his dog 
Speed. It was about four in the morning when* 
they entered Rambin, and they halted i|i the 

• . m ^ 
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middle of the village, about twenty jiaces from the 
house where John was born. Tlie whole village 
poured out to gaze on these Asiatic princes, for such 
tlie old sexton, who had in his youth been at Con¬ 
stantinople and at Moscow, said they were. There 
John saw his father and mother, and'bis brothoi 
Andrew, and his sister Trine. The old minister 
Krabbe stood there too, in his black slippers «and 
white nightcap, gaping and staring with the rest. 

John discovered himself to his parenl.s, and Eliza¬ 
beth to hers ; and the wedding-day was soon fixed. 
And such a wedding was never seen before or since 
in the island of Kugen, for John sent to Stralsund 
and Greifswald for whole boat-loads of wine and 
sugar and coflee; and whole herds of oxen, shoe*, 
and pigs were driven to the feast. The quantity 
of harts and roes and hares that were shot upon 
the occasion it were vain to attempt to toll, or to 
count the fish that was caught. There was not a 
musician in Eiigen or ih Pomerania that was not 
engaged, for John was immensely rich, and ho 
wished to display his wealth. 

John did not neglect his old friend Klas Stark- 
wolt, the cowherd. He gave him enough to make 
him comfortable for the rest of his days, and in¬ 
sisted on hi{) coming and staying with him as often 
' and as long as he wished. 

After his marriMge John made a progress through 
the country with his wife; and he purchased towns 
^and villages and lands until he became master 
nearly half Biigen and a very considerable Count in 
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the country. His father, old rTames Dietrich, was 
"made «a nobleman, and his brothers and sisters 
gentlemen and ladies—for "what cannot money do ? 
John and his wife spent their days in doing acts of 
piety and charity. They built several churches, and 
had the blessing of every one that knew them, and 
died universally lamented. It was Count John 
Dietrich that built and richly endowed the present 
church of Kambin. He built it on the site of his 
father’s house, and presented to it several of the 
cups and plates made by the underground people, 
and his own and Elizabeth’s glass-shoes, in memory 
of what had befallen them in their youth. But they 
were taken away in the time of the gieat Chailes 
i’\e Twelfth of Sweden, when the Ihiftsiaiis came on 
the island and the Cossacks plundered even the 
ciiurchcys, and took away everything. 



now THOHSTON l*»P:OAME RFCH 

WiiKX spring caino Thorston made ready his ship 
aii<l put twonty-fonr men on l>oar<l of her. AVlicii 
they came to Finland they ran her inU) a harbour, 
and every day he went on shore to amus*' himself. 

He came one da}" to an open part of the wood, 
'where he saw a great rock, and a little way ( it 
Irom it was a horribly ugly dwarf. He was looking 
over his head, with his moutli 'ividc open, and 
it appeared to Thorston that it stretched from ear 
to ear, and that the lo^er jaw came down to his 
knees. 

Thorston asked him why he acted so foolishly. 

*‘Do not be surprised, my good lad,” answered 
the <lwarf, “ do you not see that great dragon that 
is flying up there ? Ho has taken off my son, and I 
believe that it is Odin himself that has sent the 
monster to*do it. I shall burst and die if 1 lose my 
son.” 

% 

Then Thorston shot at the dragon, and ^lit him 
, under one of the wings, so that he fell^ dead to the. 
earth; but Thorston caught the dwarfs child in ^He 
air, itod hsoyght him to his father. 
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The dwarf was very glad, more rejoiced than any 
-one caj^ tell, and he said— 

“ I have to reward you- for a great service, you 
who are the <leliverer of my son. Now choose your 
reward in silver or gold.” 

“ Take ^ur son,” said Thorston ; ‘‘ but I am 
not used to accc})t rcwanls fur my services.” 

“It wouhl not bo becoming,” said the dwarf, “if 
I did not reward you. 1 wull give you my vest of 
sheep’s wool. Do not think it is a contemptible 
gift, for you w'ill never be tired when swimming, or 
wounded, if you wxar it next your skin.” • 

Thorston took it and put it on, and it fittevl him 
well, though it had appeared too small for the 
Jwarf. 

The dw'arf next took a gold ring out of his purse 
and gave it to Thorston, and bade him take good care 
of it, telling him he should never ivant money ^vhile 
ho had the ring. 

Next he gave him a blaclf stone, and said— 

“ If you hide this stone in the ]>alni of your hand 
no one will see you. I have not many more things 
to ofler you, or tliat would be of any value to you. 

I will, however, give you a firestone for your 
amusement ” 

He took the stone out of his purse, and with it 
a steel point. The stone was triangular, white on 
011 ^ sidia and red on the other, arrti a yellow border 
ran round it# The dwarf said— 

I 

• “ If you prick the stone with the point in the * 
white side there will come on such a hailstoim that 
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no one will be able to look at it. If you want to 
stop the shower you have only to pvck en the 
yellow part, and there will come so much sunshine 
that the hail will melt away. If you prick the red 
side then there will come out of it such fire, with 
sparks and crackling, that no one will* bo able to 
look at it. You may also get whatever you will by 
means of this point and stone, and they will come of 
themselves back to your hand when you call them. 
I can give you no more of such gifts,” 

Thorston then thanked the dwarf for his presents, 
ind returned to his men ; and it was better for him 
to have made that voyage than to have stayed at 
home. 



GUDr.liAND, 

* 

There was once upon a time a man wjio was called 
Gudbrand. He had a farm which lay far away on*a 
hill, and he was therefore known as Gudbrand of the 
Hillside. He and his wife lived so happily togetljer, 
^^d were so well matched, that do what the man 
would his wife was well pleased, thinking nothing in 
the world could be better. Whatever he did she 
was satisfied. The farm was their own, and they 
had a liundred dollars which lay in a box, aiid in 
the stall they had two cows. 

One day the woman said to Gmlbrand. 

** I think it would be well to take one of the cows 
to town and sell it, and so we shall have some money 
at hand. We arc such fine folk that we ought to 
have a little ready money, as other people have. As 
for the hundred dollars which lie in the chest, we 
must not make a hole in them, but 1 do not see why * 
w6 sli^uld keep more than one cc^. Wo shall, too, 

• gain something, for I shall then have only to look 
latter one cow, instead of having to litter and feedT 
two.** • 
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This Gudbrand thought was right and reasonable, 
so ho took the cow, and set off to town to »b 11 it. 
When he arrived there he could find no one who 
would buy the beast. 

“Well, well,” said he, “ I can go home again with 
the cow. I have stall and litter for lifer, and the 
road home is no longer than the road here.” 

So he began to go liomcwards again. 

When he had gone a little distance he met a man 
who httd a horse he wanted to sell. So Gudbrand 
thought it was bettor to have a horse than a cow, 
aftd exchanged with him. He went on a bit further, 
and met a man walking along driving a fat pig 
before him, and ho thought it would be better to^ 
have a fat pig than a horse. So he exchanged withy 
the man. He went on a bit further, and mot a man 
with a goat. A goat, he thought, was better‘than a' 
pig. So he exchanged with him. He went on a 
good bit further till he met a man w’ho had a .sheep, 
and he exchanged with him, for he thought a sheep 
was always better than a goat. He went on again, 
and met a man mth a goose. So he exchanged the 
shoe]) for the goose. Then he went a long, long way, 
and met a man with a cock. So he gave the goose 
for the cock, for he thought to himself— 

It is beti^r to have a cock than a goose.” 

He walked on till late in the day, and then as he 
was getting hungr/ he sold the cock for twelve shfl- 
lings, and bought something to eat, for, tlfcught Gud- * 
brand of the Hillside— • * 

“Itis better to save one^slife than have a egek.” 
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Then he walked on homeward till he came to the 
house? of •his nearest neighbour, and there ho 
looked in. 

“ Well, how did you get on at the town asked 
the neighb<»ur. 

“ Only *0 and so,” said the man. “ I cannot say 
1 have had good or ba<l luck,’' and then he began 
and told them all that ha<l hapi)ened. 

“Well,” said the neighbour, “3011 will catch it 
when you get homo to jour wife. Heaven help 
you I I would not stand in your shoes.” 

“I think thing!-, might have been much worse,” 
said Gudbrand oi the Hillside, “ but whether things 
^ have gone well or badlj% I have such a gentle wiie 
♦Jihat she never says anj’thing, do what I will.” 

“ Ah,” said the neighbour, “ I hear what j'ou say, 
but 1 don't believe it.” 

“ Shall we make a bet ?” said Gudbrand. “ I have 
a hundred dollars lying a^ homo in a chest, will you 
lay as much V’ 

The neighbour was willing, so the bet was made. 
They waited till evening, and then set out for Giul- 
brand's house. The neighbour stood outside the 
door, while Gudbrand wont inside to his wife. 

“Good evening,” said Gudbiand, when ho was 
inside. • 

^ “Good evening,” sahl his wife. “Heaven be 
praised. Is it you?” 

Yes, it ^ras he. His wufe then asked him how 
* tilings went at the town. 

“Oh, but so-so,” said Gudbiand, “not nTuch to 
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boast of. When I came to the town I could find no 
one to buy the cow, so I exchanged it for*a hopse.*' 

“Thanks for that! ” said the wife ; “ive are such 
fine folk that w^e can ride to church the same as 
other people, and as we can keep a horse we might 
as well have one. Go and i)Ut the “horse up, 
children.” 

“Buts” said rjudbrand, “ I have not gut the horse. 
After I had gone a hit further I exchanged it for a 

“Well, well,” said his wife, “that was good. I 
shbuld have done the same. Thanks for that! now' 

I shall have meat in the house to put before folk 
when they come to see me. What could we do with 
a horse ? Poophi w'ould only have sai«l that we had j 
got too proud to walk to church. Go along, children, 
and put the pig in the sty.” 

“But I have not got the pig cither,” said Gud- 
brand. “When I had gone on a bit further I 
exchanged it for a milch goat.” 

“Bless me,” said the w'ife, “you do everything 
w'ell! When I think of it, w'hat could we have done 
with a pig 'i Folk w'ould only have said we eat up 
all we had. Now we have a goat we shall have milk, 
and cheese, and-w*e shall have the goat too. Run, 
children, and^put up the goat.” 

“But I have not got the goat,” said Gudbrand. 

“ I went on a bit, aild exchanged it for a fine sbaep.^’ 

“ Well,” said the wife, “ you have dond^ just what 
f should have wished—^just as if I had done it 
myself.* What did we want a goat for ? 1 should 
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have had to go over liill and dale after it. Now we 
haven a bhecp I shall have ivool and clothes in the 
house, and food as vrell. ' Go, children, and put up 
the sheep.” 

“ 13 ut I have not got the sheep either,” said Gud- 
brand. ‘•I went on a while, and then I exchanged 
it for a goose ” 

“You shall have thanks for that,’’ said the wife, 
“ many thanks! What would we have done with a 
sheep ? I have no spinning-wheel nor distalT, and 
should not care to bother about making clothes. We 
can buy clothes, as we have always done. Now Vo 
shall have roast goose, which 1 have so often wislied 
for, and I shall be able to stulT my little pillow with 
^the down. Go and bring in the goose, children.” 

“But,” said Giidbrand, “ I have not got the gooso 
oithei'. When 1 had gone a bit further I gave it in 
exchange for a cock.” 

“ Heaven knows,” said his wife, “ how you thought 
all this out so well ’ It ^s just what I should have 
done myself. A cock ! why it is just tlie same as if 
you had bought an eight-day clock, for the cock 
crows at four o’clock e\eiy morning, so we shall be 
.able to get up in good time. What could wo have 
done with a gooso? I tlon't know how to cook it, 
and I can stuff my pillow with mo^gs. Kuu and 
fetch the cock in, children.” 

* “ Cut,” said Gudbrand, “ I not got the cock 
either. When I had gone a bit further I got hungry, 
^ind so I sold the cock for twelve shillings so thatl 
might live.” _ . • 
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“ Thank God you did so,” said liis wife; **' whatever 
you do you do it just as I should hav^j wiahod. 
What could we have done with a cock ? We are our 
own masters, and can lie in hed in the morning as 
late as we please. Thank Tfejn’cn you have come 
back again safe. You do everything so w<?il that we 
cun well spare the cock, the goose, the pig, and the 
cow.” 

Then Gudl)rand opened the door. 

“Have 1 w^oii the lunidred dollars said he, and 
the nei^^hbour wa«? obliged to own that he had. 



THE DWAKF-SWoni) TIRFINC}. 

St^AFOTJL.\Mi, till' .sci'ond ill iloscent from Udiii, was 
king o\ci' (.ranlaiike (Kupsia). One <ljiy he rOde 
a-lninting, and sought long after a hart, hut rould 
not find one the whole day. When the sun was 
setting, he found liim&elf plunged so <lecp in the 
forest that ho knew not whore ho was. On his 
right' hfind he saw a hill, and hefore it he saw two 
dwarfs. Ho drew his swoitl against them, and cut 
off their retreat by getting between them and the 
rock. They oflered him* ransom for their lives, and 
he asked them their names, and they said that one 
of them was called Dyren and the other Dualin 
Then he knew that they were the most ingenious 
and the most expert of all the dwarfs, and he there¬ 
fore demanded that they should make for him a sword, 
the best that they could form. Its ^ilt was to be 
of gold, and its belt of tlie same metal. He more- 
^veil commanded that the swori should never miss 
a blow, skould never rust, that it should cut through 
•iron and stone as through a garment, and that'it 
should always be victorious in war and yi single 
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combat. On these conditions he granted the dwarfs 
their lives. • • 

At the time appointed ho came, and the dwarfs 
appearing, they gave him the sword. When Dualin 
stoo<l at the door, he said— 

“This sword shall be the bane of a man every 
time it is drawn, and with it shall bo perpetrated 
three of the greatest atrocities, and it will also prove 
thy banc.’’ 

Sualbrlanii, A^JJen ho heard that, strink at the 
dwarf, so that tho blade of the sword penetrated the 
solid rock. Thus Siuifoi liinii became possessed of 
this sword, and he railed it Tirfing. Ho boro it in 
war and in single combat, and with it he slew the 
giant Thiasse, whose daughter Fridur he took. c 
Suatbrlami was soon after slain by the Berserker 
Andgrim, who then became master of the sword. 
When the twelve sons oi Ainlgrim were to tight with 
Hialmar and Oddiir for Ingaborg, the beautiful 
daughter of King Inges, Angantyr bore the dangerous 
Tiriing, but all the brethren were slain in the combat^ 
and were buried with their arms. 

Angantyr left an only daughter, H(*rvor, who, 
when she grew up, dressed herself in man’s attire,. 
and took the name of Hervardar, and joined a paity 
of Vikinger, pirates. Knowing that Tirfing lay 

buried with her father, she determined to awaken 

• 

the dead, and obtain the charmed blade. tShe 
landed alone, in the evening, on the Island of Sams, 
w^ere her father and uncles lay in their sepulchralL ‘ 
moundsf and ascending by night to their tombs,, that 

! • 
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were enveloped in flame, she, by the force of en¬ 
treaty, oljtained fiom the reluctant Angantyr the 
formidable Tiriing. 

Hervor proceeded to the court of King Gudmund, ' 
and there one day, as she was jilaying at tables with 
the king, lliie of the servants chanced (o take up and 
draw 'rirfing, which shone like a sunbeam. But 
Tirfing was never to see the light but for the bane 
of mci>, and Hervor, by sinblen impulse, sprang 
from her seat, snatched the sword,and struck ofl’the" 
head of the unfortunate man 

After this she retiiniod lo the house of her graritl- 
father, Jarl Iliartmar, where she resumed her female 
attire, and was inarrie<l to Iliinfud, the son of King 
•GTidmund. She bore him two sons, Angantyr and 
Heidreker; the former of a mild and gentle disposi- 
•tion, the latter violent and tierce. Hanfud would 
not permit Heidreker to renmin at his court, and as 
he was departing, his mother, among other gifts, 
presented him with TirfinJ. 

His brother accompanied him out of the castle. 
Before they parted, Heidreker drew out his sword 
to look at and admire it, but scarcely did the rays 
of light fall on the magic blade, when the Berserker 
rage came on its owner, and he slew his gentle 
brother. ^ 

After this he joined a body of Vikinger, and 
b^caijjLe so distinguished that Ki^g Harold, for the 
aid he lei^ him, gavo him his daughter llelga in 
• carriage. But it was the destiny of Tirflng to commit 
crime, and Harold fell by the sword of his sorbin-law. 
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Roidrekcr was afterwards in liussiu, and tin* son of the 
king was his foster-son. One day as thc,v weje out 
hunting, Heidreker and his foster-son happened to 
bo separated from the rest of tlie party, when a wild 
boar appearc<l before them. 

Heidreker ran at him with his spea?, but the 
beast caught it in his mouth and broke it across. 
Then he alighted an<l drew Tirling, and killed the 
boar. On looking round him, he saw no one but 
iiis foster-son, and Tirfing could only be appeased 
with warm human blood, so Heidreker slew tlie 
p«or youth. 

In the end Heidreker av.is murdered in his bed by 
his Seottish slaves, who carried olT Tiriiiig. His 
son AngantjT, who succeeded him, discoverc'd the 
thieves and put them to death, and recovered the 
magic blade. He made great slaughter in-battle 
against the Huns, but among the slain was discovered 
his own brother, Landur 

So ends the history of t^ie Dwarf-Sword Tirfing, 


Pnuted by T- ard A. Gon«(tai)li!:, PrinterR to Htr Majesty, 
at the Edinburgh Uiii\t*i*uty I’ress 
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